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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1870. 


‘ The Week. 


Last week was entirely consumed by the Senate in passing its bill 
to enforce the Fifteenth Amendment, and the measure which emerged 
on Saturday morning, after an all-night session, could only by miracle 
haye been free from imperfections. While its chief object was to pro- 
tect the colored citizen, Mr. Sherman contrived to make it also a 
means of preserving the purity of the ballot-box against white “ re- 
peating,” false registering, false voting, and other approyed Demo- 
cratic machinery. The House passed on Wednesday week the Naval 
Appropriation Bill, and has since been engaged on the Diplomatic. 
On Thursday, Mr. Brooks attempted to make a little capital for him- 
self and his party by moving to appoint a Minister to Rome, while the 
bill only provides for a consul. The scene which followed was almost 
childish at times, and the heat and bad temper and worse manners 
evoked were ridiculously out of proportion to the kernel of debate. 
Mr. Dawes and Mr. Hoar were more than an even match for Mr. Brooks 
and his allies, while Mr. Bingham’s oratory was something to which 
neither the latter nor many other citizens could well aspire. 




















The Senate bill has twenty-one sections, and the principal provisions 
are: Election officers shall omit nothing that will enable citizens to 
qualify impartially. If the offer to qualify is refused by a judge or in- 
spector, it shall be the same as if accepted. To obstruct the exercise 
of the suffrage by bribery, force, or intimidation, or by threats to dis- 
charge from employment, of ejection, or of harm to the voter's family, 
are punishable crimes. To oppress or hinder a citizen in respect of 
any constitutional right by Kuklux conspiracies, is felony, punishable 
in addition to actual crimes thus committed. United States District 
and Circuit Courts have concurrent jurisdiction of offences against the 
act. District attorneys must prosecute, marshals and their deputies 
must perform their usual duties; the Circuit Courts must, from 
time to time, increase the number of Commissioners to carry out the 
act. The latter may create special officers, besides the marshals, who 
may call on the posse comitatus, the land and naval forces, for assistance. 
Persons not members of State Legislatures, or of Congress, holding 
office in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment, shall be prosecuted 
by District Attorneys by quo warranto. To accept office when know- 
ingly disqualified is a misdemeanor. All citizens shall have equal 
civil rights in all the several States, and immigrants must be taxed 
alike. Repeating, preventing lawful exercise of the suffrage, false regis- 
tering or keeping from registering, are punishable crimes ; if they de- 
feat the election of a Federal candidate, he may recover his place 
by quo warranto, 





Of the financial legislation of Congress there is nothing new to re- 
port, and it is almost safe to assert there will be nothing new. _The 
Tariff Bill, after five months’ labor, has been killed ; the Funding Bill is 
as good as killed, and nobody believes its passage is possible ; about 
the currency nothing has been done or attempted. The truth is that 
the present Congress, not having been elected on financial issues, is 
utterly incompetent to deal with them, and has never wanted to do so. 
The attempts which have been made in this direction have been made 
in obedience to the loud demands of the public, but without the de- 
sign or the courage to put any plan into execution. The only men 
who have known from the outset what they wanted have been the 
high-tariff men, but their schemes have failed, partly owing to the 
exorbitance of their claims and partly to their quarrelling among 
themselves. The great mass of members in both Houses have, how- 
ever, been in a state of utter bewilderment or ignorance on all that re- 
lates to the revenues and the currency. They were all elected on the 
Reconstruction issue, and have accordingly clung to the Reconstruction 
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business as long as possible, and have done their best to exalt its im- 
portance and intricacy, feeling that if it were finished they would be 
out of work. This more than anything else has led to the Georgia 
scandal. Now that the Reconstruction is over, however, and the coun- 
try sick of it, there remains chaos. It is safe to say there will be no 
serious attempts made to deal with the financial situation till a House 
has been elected on financial issues, and the mind of the country on its 
leading points been thus clearly expressed. 





Mr. Wells has been assailed in succession by the iron, woollen, and 
cotton interests, and we think we are expressing the opinion of all can- 
did observers when we say that he has in each contest come off more 
than victorious. The three interests, however, combined their forces 
last week in the Committee on Manufactures, and secretly prepared a 
majority report, which was a general review of his statements, and if 
he had not got wind of it, and it had got into circulation alone, of 
course it would have been very difficult for him to follow it and meet 
it, as it would have been circulated at the public expense. The mi 
nority, however, let him know what was coming, and he prepared « 
reply which they have adopted as their report, so that the attack and 
defence go out together, and we are sure will be good reading, and, we 
trust, will be widely read. 

The Republican party has fared badly in New York at the judicial 
election, the Democrats getting 60,000 majority in the city, and, it is 
estimated, 20,000 in the State, and electing as much of their ticket as, 
under the minority representation rule, it was possible to elect—that is, 
two out of five judges. Judicially, the Democratic candidates were as 
good as could be desired, and the State has now a court of last resort 
which will compare favorably with any similar tribunal in the world, 
and will before long rescue New York reports from the disrepute into 
which they have fallen in the eyes of the profession. This, it must be 
admitted, is—bad as things look in this city and at Albany—a great 
step in an upward direction. We have one spot of solid ground under 
our feet at last, even admitting that fourteen years is not as good as a 
life tenure. 





How the Republican party came to be so badly beaten does not 
seem difficult of explanation. In this city the party is utterly disor- 
ganized, partly owing to the conviction that it is useless to contend 
against the now well-organized and apparently unpreventable frauds 
of the Democracy, and partly owing to the equally widespread and 
well-founded conviction that the party is managed by knaves, who 
keep up the organization simply for the purpose of dividing the Federal 
offices amongst themselves and occasionally sclling out to the Demo- 
crats. Mr. Greeley, egged on by the Union League Club, has of late 
been taking occasional dives into the pond for the purpose of finding 
out how the water comes to be so dirty, but his flounderings invariably 
give it a darker tinge, and he comes up looking very slimy, and very 
funny, to the great amusement of the bystanders of both parties. It 
is the custom of the press—a melancholy custom, we think, and now 
more honored in the breach than in the observance —about this time 
to abuse our “ respectable citizens” for not going to the primary meet- 
ings and attending to their political duties. It is now well established 
however, that respectable citizens will not attend primary meetings. We 
might as well ask them to bathe off the city piers on warm afternoons, 
and we cordially recommend our brethren to devote themselves to the 
diseovery of some means of carrying on the government without prim- 
ary meetings—in other words, of adapting the political machinery to 
the people who have to work it. The present system is nearly as great 
a failure as the theocratic rule of his Majesty the Sultan. 





The condition of the Republican party in the State is not so easily 
accounted for; but it may safely be said that the goodness of the 
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Democratic judicial ticket did something for their defeat, and apathy did 
the rest. Apathy is a bad thing, but it is a thoroughly human weak- 
ness, and anybody who reviews the history of the party during the past 
year will not be too severe upon it. With a large majority in Con- 
gress, the party has neither reformed the tariff nor the Civil Service, nor 
funded the debt nor contracted the currency, nor seriously reduced the 
taxes, nor completed the work of reconstruction ; nay, it has brought 
discredit on what reconstruction it has done by its performances over 
the Georgia matter. What has been done to improve the public credit 
has been done by Mr. Boutwell without the slightest help from Con- 
gress. Indeed, if it were not for the badness of the Democratic party, 
it would be difficult to urge a single reason why the popular confidence 
in the Republican party should be continued. But the popular dread 
of the Democrats is a thing that naturally wears out with time and 
use, and under the pressure of such spectacles as the Bullock investi- 
gation and the Hartford and Erie operations in Massachusetts. It can 
never under the most favorable circumstances be made to take the 
place of positive achievement, and it is to be hoped that the leaders in 
Congress will not fall into the error of going before the people in the 
fall with nothing better to show for their labor than they can produce 
at present. There are eight weeks of the session left in which many 
useful things are possible. 


Our readers may remember that when Mr. Trumbull, some weeks 
ago, made his severe summing up of the “ Georgia difficulty,” he hinted 
in very plain terms that the patriots of the Bullock faction had been 
guilty of both corruption and intimidation in trying to get their “ Re- 
construction” bill through, installing themselves in office for two years. 
By many people this charge was ascribed partly to Mr. Trumbull’s 
hatred of the black man, and partly to his hostility to the pure and 
good of all colors, and doubtless some asked themselves, as they asked 
themselves when the Traitor Ross refused to give up his chair to Sena- 
tor Revels, for the sake of the dramatic unities: “‘ What else can we 
expect ofa man who voted No on the Eleventh Article?” A committee of 
the Senate was, however, appointed to look into the matter, and they 
have taken a great mass of testimony and submitted their report. Their 
finding is—and we blush as we write it—that Bullock and his friends 
have been for a long time in Washington, complaining of the Kuklux 
Klan, and asking fresh guarantees for “the persecuted Unionists" of 
Georgia ; that somehow or other, while there, they have had a great 
deal of money and railroad bonds, which they seemed to have no parti- 
cular use for themselves ; that they tried unsuccessfully to purchase the 
votes of Senators Carpenter and Tipton against the Bingham Amend- 
ment; that harrowing reports of “ outrages” in Geergia were actually 
prepared to order, like boots or dinners, furnished to them and paid for; 
that the writing of threatening letters to senators was procured in the same 
manner; that $4,000 were paid to that good and great man, Colonel 
Forney, of the Washington Chronicle, for “advertising and printing 
speeches and documents,” the Colonel’s editorial denunciations of the 
opponents of the Georgia Bill, we suppose, being thrown into the bar- 
gain. The Washington correspondent of the Boston Advertiser—a 
wicked fellow—adds that some of the witnesses when first examined 
“were very loth to tell what they knew, and indulged in the tallest 
kind of lying.” The report of the committee is unanimous. 





The result of this exposé probably will be that the Georgia question 
will at last, after a year’s delay, filled with this lying and intrigue and 
corruption, be settled as it ought to have been settled at the outset, by 
handing the State government back to the electors on the same terms 
as Virginia, and letting the “ Bullock faction ” go home and find some 
means of gaining an honest livelihood. We hope to chronicle this 
termination of the affair before long, and our readers will bear witness 
that we have from the outset predicted what has now been revealed ; and 
we cannot help adding that the way the Republican. press has either 
connived at or kept silent over the doings of this disreputable gang, in 
the belief or under the pretence that they were helping on the work of 
Reconstruction and of rebel “repentance,” has been anything but 
creditable. With very few exceptions, the papers have treated the 
ravings of Messrs, Drake and Morton-and Stewart on this subject as 





solid “ chunks of wisdom,” the Bullockites all the while laughing in 
their sleeves and chuckling over their prospective plunder. We can- 
not pass from the affair, however, without bearing hearty testimony to 
the services which Mr. Trumbull has, by his attitude in it from the very 
beginning, rendered to truth, justice, good government, and civiliza- 
tion. He has made every honest man, North and South, his debtor, not 
for being able, for this he cannot help, but for being bold, and hitting 
hard. “By Time,” says Hosea Biglow, “I du like a man that ain’t 
afeard!” 





Talking of carpet-baggers, we may be allowed to ask the Independent, 
apropos of its “rebuttal,” a fortnight ago, of our statement about the 
ignorance of the members of the South Carolina Legislature, a few 
questions wlrich we hope will not be deemed impertinent about thie 
witness it summoned to convict us of misrepresentation—Mr. Niles G. 
Parker, the present State Treasurer. It says “he has been nine years 
a resident of South Carolina, was a Captain in the 33d U. 8. C. T., that 
as State Treasurer he has restored the State to solvency, and has ob- 
tained for himself the respect of business men acquainted with her 
affairs both in this country and in Europe.” We should now like the 
Independent to inform us whether Mr. Parker himself is the kind of 
politician who is likely to be much troubled by the educational de- 
ficiencies of the Legislature? Also, what his occupation and his re- 
putation were in Haverhill, Massachusetts, where he lived, before 
he enlisted in the 1st Massachusetts Cavalry? What his repu- 
tation was in that regiment? What kind of officer Colonel Higginson 
found him in the colored regiment in which he afterwards got a com- 
pany? In short, we should like toknow what was the nature of the pre- 
paration for the responsible office of State Treasurer which he under- 
went, and by what sort of process he became a South Carolina function- 
ary whose bare statement is to be received as conclusive proof. 





The Charleston (8. C.) Daily Republican, the official paper of the 
State, notices what we recently said about the ignorahce of the mem- 


bers of the last Legislature, but does not contradict it. It confines itself 


prudently to general statements of “the grand work” done by that 
body. Now we should like the Republican to inform us plumply what 
number of the members were, in its opinion, able to read a page of the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” decently, or intelligibly, or to read a page of plain 


writing at all. We will agree at the outset to admit either of 


these exploits to be as “grand work” as ever was done by a 
statesman; but let us have a direct answer, without “ifs” or “ buts” 
or other qualifications, and, if possible, fortified with a little proof, in 
the shape of statistics. 





The official correspondence of the State Department with the Goy- 
ernor of Michigan, who had taken the responsibility of stopping tlic 
British steamer Chicora at the Sault Canal, has been published. The 
Governor’s action was approved on the supposition that the steamer 
was carrying stores and arms for the expedition going to the Winne- 
peg region; but on representations from the British minister that she 
was only laden with goods for the Hudson’s Bay Company she was 
allowed to pass through. There was not, in either case, any ground 
for the prohibition. There was no war raging in the North-west of which 
our Government had any knowledge, and therefore there could be no 
belligerent character of any kind attaching to the vessel or her con- 
tents; and if there had been a “war” at Winnipeg the prohibition 
would have been odd, because the Canadian canals, through 
which a vast American commerce passes, were freely used by tlic 
United States, even for the passage of public ships during the rebel- 
lion; and it would not have been expedient, because the Canadians 
might retaliate by closing the Welland and St. Lawrence Canal; an¢ 
it would not have been creditable, because no people should volun- 
tarily make asses of themselves. Apropos of this affair, there are at 
the present writing many rumors afloat of the old sort about the de- 
parture of “bands” of Fenians for the frontier. There is no doubt 
of the concentration of a certain number of evil-disposed persons 
along the Canada line, and the movement is sufficiently threatening to 
have drawn from the President a very proper proclamation of warn- 
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ing. As usual, the Fenian chiefs are divided as to the opportuneness 
of the present attack, but Gen, O'Neill seems to have prevailed as the 
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“man of action.” 


In Pennsylvania, the political nominating conventions will be held 
next month. 
being perhaps the broadest. The contest for local offices has become 
so violent as to cause a quarrel in the somewhat famous club of young 
Republicans called the Invincibles, that may end in a split, and even 
in their dissolution. The judicial nominations are likely to excite a 
livelier interest than common, owing to recent legislation, by which 
authority has been given to supplement the salary paid to the judges 
as State officers with a considerable addition out of the city treasury. 
As the city is the most frequent and the lergest party litigant in the 
city courts, there is a manifest impropriety n its having the power to 
increase or diminish the income of judges who are to pass upon its 
causes. At all events, an additional and unnecessary strain is put upon 
the virtue of an elective judiciary, its independence is still further com- 
promised, and the proper valuation of the services of the bench is less 
likely than ever to be brought home to the public mind. 


A convention of the Indian Commission has been held in this city, 
to talk over the rather lamentable state of affairs on the Plains, where 
a general Indian war has for some time been threatening. The most 
interesting feature of the proceedings was the reading of a letter from 
Secretary Cox, who said that the Commission had been organized by 
the President, and the Indian agencies given to members of the Society 
of Friends, with the view of bringing the moral and religious portion 
of the community into more immediate contact and sympathy with the 
Government work among the savages, but the result had not by any 
means answered expectation, inasmuch as very few people had ever 
shown the slightest interest in the movement. This is certainly rather 
discouraging, and not easily explained. When one considers the 
amount of abuse expended on the troops for their mode of dealing with 
the Indians, one naturally presumes that there must be hundreds at 
least ready and willing to show the soldiers the more excellent way. 
General Sherman wrote a short and rather discourteous letter to the 
Convention, saying the matter was a practical one and not one of feel- 
ing, and could only be settled on the spot. He came near touching the 
great fact which lies at the basis of the whole difficulty, which is, that 
the manners and morals of the white frontiersmen are part, and the 
most important part, of the Indian problem. To solve it, either the 
frontier whites must be evangelized or the Indians removed. 
Cloud and Spotted Tail and others are, we are glad to see, coming to 
Washington. We trust they will see while there the great white 
chiefs, the Black-haired-Energy-of-the-Impeachment, the Strong-Wind- 
Blowing-Aft, and the Apostle-John-of-Salvation-by-Impeachment. 





The detailed news from Greece about the late massacres sheds 
some interesting light on the social and political condition of the 
country. Everything goes to show that the mass of the people are, 
considering their poverty and misgovernment, very respectable. It 
is the Athenian politicians who, unlike those of any other country 
out of the planet Jupiter, are corrupt, depraved, and, indeed, worth- 
less. Mr. Watkin, who made the first railway in Greece, last year, 
from Athens to the Piraeus, and from the Ilyssus to the ancient water- 
ing-place of Phalerum, which during the first year of their operation 
carried one million passengers, writes to the London Times to say that 
“he has formed a high opinion of the industry, sobriety, and capacity 
of the real working population, and of the resources of the country at 
large ;” that the true cure for brigandage is roads; that it was roads 
which put an end to highway robbery in the Scotch Highlands, and 
even in the neighborhood of London only a century ago; that five 
hundred miles of good common roads, with police stations and tele- 
graph lines, could be opened up through the country—thus bringing 
a large area of fertile soil within reach of a market—with the labor of 
the country, and within fivejyears, for $3,000,000—that is, just the sum 
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which it is calculated the Greeks at home and abroad contributed to 
the expenses of the Cretan insurrection, and a large part of which was 


| expended in conveying to and fro and feeding the cut-throats who 
| committed the recent outrages, and have ever since been living on the 


The Republicans of Philadelphia are as usual divided 
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into many cliques, the division into Cameron men and anti-Cameron | eyer the brigands are hard pressed they pass the frontier, which is 
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unfortunate peasantry. But nothing Greece can do will put an end to 


brigandage completely without the co-operation of Turkey, as when- 


along the whole line a wilderness, or the next thing to it, and practi- 
cally unguarded. 

As an illustration of the way in which the politicians get the better 
of the people, we may mention that, when the Greek Constitution was 
revised in 1864, an article was inserted prohibiting the granting of am- 
nesties, in order to put it out of the power of the ministry of the day to 


| ° ° : 
shield the brigands, whom, as they occupy somewhat the same relation 


to the majority in the parliament that office-holders and oflice-scekers 
occupy here, it was found impossible to bring to justice. The brigands 
who “worked” to get the ministry turned out, of course were always 
amnestied by their successors, if they cared for an amnesty; and as 
each party wanted to use them, it was as difficult to get active mea 

sures taken for their punishment as it would be to get our House of Re 

presentatives to pass a Civil Service bill, or give up rotation in office. 
Curiously enough, however, in this last case this very prohibition was 
cunningly turned against the ministry, the “ opposition,” on finding 
that the prisoners would be ransomed, having urged the brigands 
to insist on an amnesty, and the head brigand coolly suggested that, 3: 
this would be unconstitutional, they might amend the constitution, It 
must be remembered that these Athenian politicians are preparing 
themselves for the restoration of the Eastern Empire, and, like some of 
their brethren elsewhere, are so occupied with annexation of distant 
islands and the absorption of strange races and the confounding of 
foreign powers, that the condition of the land they live in does not 
give them the least concern. Their world is a world of dreams, in 


which of course everything 


g goes well. 


The Spaniards seem at last to have found a king in Espartero, but 
his origin, his age and antecedents seem to make it pretty certain that 
his reign will be simply a transition to a republic, not of the modern 
democratic type, perhaps, but of the Roman type—that is, a government 
of orators, lawyers, and generals, especially generals—tempered by 
strong popular traditions and discontent. Portugal, which has kept 
quiet thus far, has had a little coup d'état, the old Duke of Saldanha 
having overturned the ministry at the head of the army, apparently to 
the amusement of the public, and-with complete indifference on the 
part of the king. The beauty of the affair is that it exhibits constitu- 
tional monarchy ina more advanced stage than it has ever before reached. 
All that it has been hitherto supposed capable of bearing was the par- 
liamentary contests of the two great parties, but in Portugal it stands 
firm while the opposition expels the ministry from office and takes its 
place at the point of the bayonet. 


There has been but little progress made in France in throwing more 
light on the conspiracy. The fact that a conspiracy was got up before 
in 1852, immediately before the plebiscite which established the Empire, 
which was never heard of after the vote was taken, combined with the 
fact that nobody appeared to have been actively engaged in the present 
one, even on the showing of the police, except Baurie or Beaury—a vaga- 
bond of very bad character—has thrown doubt on the whole story in the 
minds of the Parisians, in spite of the elaborate report of M. Grand perret, 
the Procureur-Général, who made the most of it. The only trace of 
Flourens’ connection with the plot was his somewhat obscure letter 
found in Baurie’s pocket, and Paul de Cassagnac came out in the 
Pays with an amusing swashbuckler’s expression of doubt, whether a 
man who had * crossed swords with him” end * bared his breast” to 
him could be an assassin. The last news says, however, that Flourens 
has admitted his connection with the plot, and left London, but has 
offered no explanation as to its nature. Everybody seems disposed to 
admit that it is the violence of the Irreconcilables which has given 
the Emperor his majority, so that the police might save themselves the 
trouble of getting plots up. 
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SOWING THE WIND AND REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 

Tuere is a struggle going on this moment in Massachusetts to 
which we respectfully ask the attention of honest men, and indeed of 
rogues, in all parts of the country, for it is full of doctrine, of reproof 
and instruction. Massachusetts has a half-finished railroad, known to 
the world as the Hartford and Erie, which has been, and is now at this 
moment, in the hands of two or three men, whose knavery nobody has 
any longer the hardihood to deny. These men came before the Legis- 
lature three years ago, and persuaded the State to advance them 
$3,000,000 to help to complete the road. The conditions of the ad- 
vance were that, for every $200,000 expended by them, the State was 
to give them $100,000, and the Company was represented as having 
$2,000,000 in its possession, with whith it would be able to fulfil its 
part of the agreement. To see that it fulfilled it, and that it properly 
expended two dollars for every dollar advanced by the State, three 
commissioners of high character were appointed, without whose certifi- 
cate the money was not to be paid over to the company. After these 
commissioners had paid over $600,000 they began to suspect things 
were not right, instituted an examination, and found that nothing was 
left of the $2,000,000 reported to be in possession of the company, the 
knaves having spent it all in speculating in their own stock. The 
commissioners therefore refused to certify for any more advances of 
the State money. Whereupon the knaves went to the Legislature, asked 
for a new loan of $2,000,000, and got it, and moreover succeeded in 
having the troublesome commissioners legislated out of office. They then 
went to work and spent the $2,000,000 also. The road is still unfin- 
ished and bankrupt. When its affairs were overhauled last winter, it was 
found that its capital consisted of a four-hundred-dollar bond and a 
ten-dollar bill. The knaves, nevertheless, are now before the Legisla- 
ture again, asking for another loan of $3,500,000, and the committee 
has actually reported in favor of their getting it, of course with due 
safeguards as to the proper expenditure of the money—as if any safe- 
guards were, or could be, worth anything since the knaves last winter 
procured the dismissal from office of the very men whom the common- 
wealth had set to watch them. The Governor, who weakly helped 
them in getting their second loan, and who weakly—though this is a mild 
word—connived at their overthrow of the commissioners, now acknow- 
ledges that the whole thing has been a swindle from beginning to end ; 
everybody sees it was a swindle; indeed the knaves themselves are 
willing to acknowledge that it was a first-class swindle—if only they 
can get this last $3,500,000 paid over to them. Nay, they are, we be- 
lieve, not particularly anxious that it should now be paid over to 
them; all they require is that it should be paid over to somebody for 
the benefit of the road, and are willing to trust to their luck and in- 
genuity to enable them to get at the fund as soon as the public atten- 
tion has been turned in some other direction. 

To appreciate the full importance of all this, we must remember 
that throughout these nefarious transactions the Boston press has 
remained silent and indifferent; that with these evidences of the 
futility of all precautions against swindling, as long as the State has 
anything to do with the road, before its eyes, it is at this moment 
advocating this last advance, with greater or less fervor; that the task 
of exposing all this villany has been left to the Springfield Republican, 
a paper published a hundred miles from the place where the Legisla- 
ture sits and the knaves operate, and that to bring the facets before the 
public mind in the State capital a new paper, called the Tocsin, has 
actually been started; that the Massachusetts Legislature has always, 
and especially of late years, stood higher than any other at the North, 
and has been generally taken to be, and we believe justly, harder 
cither to corrupt or to hoodwink. Nevertheless, we say deliberately 
that, low as that at Albany stands, we know of nothing in its history 
which is more alarming, or threatens greater danger to the pockets and 
morals of the community, than what is occurring in Boston, and we 
say this with the operations of Fisk and Gould fully in our mind. 
Considering what the character of great railroad operators has become; 
considering what the character of politicians is known to be; consider- 
ing the apathy with which the public now listens to stories of corrup- 
tion and abuse; and considering what “ potentiality of growing rich ” 
State grants in aid of corporations may be‘made, and are getting to be, 








the failure of the Massachusetts Legislature to resist the pressure, and 
the tameness of the Massachusetts public, in presence of this last great, 
deliberate, and long-protracted fraud, is enough to excite alarm in the 
mind of every man in every part of the country who has anything 
which a knot of politicians can vote away from him and tax-gatherers 
lay hands on. 

And now, what is the lesson of all this? What do we mean by head- 
ing this article “ Sowing the wind and reaping the whirlwind”? We 
mean that the success of the Hartford and Erie swindle, in the richest, 
most intelligent, and perhaps, all things considered, most respectable 
political community in the world, is the direct and palpable conse- 
quence of that shameless indifference to the character of public men 
which a considerable and influential portion of the Republican party in 
Massachusetts, as well as elsewhere—we were going to say in Massa- 
chusetts more than elsewhere—has during the last five or six years not 
only winked at, but actually cultivated and exulted in. We now see, 
what it is disgraceful that civilized men should ever have forgotten, 
that character is the only sure defence of property or institutions. 
Laws and constitutions are but parchment; they are often the finest 
reading where the people are most debased; they depend for 
their whole value on the integrity and courage and self-respect 
of the men who are to execute them, and the way to have 
that integrity and courage and self-respect at command when 
we need it is to honor and reward those who show it. A 
portion of the Massachusetts press and some of its politicians have, 
however, ever since the war steadily decried and derided all show 
of independence and uprightness in public men, and patted on the 
back, honored, and rewarded any charlatan or jobber who threw his 
cap in the air for the “main question,” and gloried in his want of 
conscience, and his servile submission of his soul to any caucus who 
thought him worth using. Even the Springfield Republican permitted 
party bravoes to revile and ridicule men like Fessenden aud Trumbull 
in its columns for professing to have “consciences” and scruples, and 
to feel bound by “ oaths” (as if it was not consciences and scruples and 
oaths that held society together), and to glorify Butler for his proposal 
to cheat the Government creditors in the interest of “the poor man.” 
But we must not be deceived ; the laws of the moral world cannot be 
suspended either for the Fifteenth Amendment or any other great 
measure. Zhey work, no matter what happens, and retribution reaches 
those who disregard them, and often through even such vile instru- 
ments as an Eldridge or a Drew. Dr. Freeman Clarke, a leading Bos- 
ton minister, has, we see, been roused by the subject into making some 
trenchant remarks in the pulpit on the morals of the politicians; but 
if he wants to go to the root of the evil he must go farther back than 
the Hartford and Erie swindle. He must touch on the deliberate cle- 
vation to the highest place of the base, jobbing, unscrupulous element 
in politics which the State has been witnessing for some years back. 








THE OONSTITUTIONAL OONVENTION OF ILLINOIS. 


OBSERVERS at a distance will look at the new constitution of IIli- 
nois to discover, if they can, any evidences of a change in the public 
mind regarding the principles of social science and their application to 
the fundamental law of the community. Among the evils which afflict 
American States, special legislation is perhaps the most grievous, be- 
cause the most widespread. Illinois has evidently had her share of it, 
for we find that the new constitution prohibits it altogether in twenty- 
two enumerated cases, including the granting or amending of charters 
of cities and towns, the granting or amending of charters of private 
corporations of any description, the granting of rights to lay railroad 
tracks to be operated by steam or horse-power, the creating of fees for 
publi¢ officers, locating or vacating of streets or roads, establishing 
ferries or toll-bridges, ete. All rights and privileges of this kind are 
hereafter to be conferred by general laws, of uniform operation, but 
no law can be passed making an irrevocable grant of special privileges 
or immunities, The other enumerated cases in which special legisla- 
tion is prohibited are chiefly of a local character, but not the less im- 
portant, since the time of a legislature is often frittered away on bills 
authorizing school districts to borrow money, locating or changing 
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county-seats, regulating the jurisdiction of courts, changing the names 
of persons and places, and tinkering the minor details of county and 
township affairs—rendering it necessary to pass bills in the “ omnibus” 
fashion, so that any expert in legislation can usually get any bill 
passed without letting his colleagues, and much less the public, know 
what it contains. The private laws of the last session of the Illinois 
Legislature fill five large volumes, and it is safe to say that nobody but 
the transcribing clerks and the proof-readers know what is in them. 
There is to be an end of all this folly and knavery. Whether the pro- 
hibition of special legislation will utterly extinguish the “ third house,” 
as the lobby is denominated in Illinois, it is perhaps too early to deter- 
mine; but, with the disappearance of special charters for public and 
private corporations, the subsistence department of the lobby will be 
reduced to what they can steal from the State treasury. 

And here we find very limited picking, for the State is prohibited 
from contracting any debt beyond $250,000 (except in cases of war or 
insurrection), and from lending its credit to any person or corporation, 
or making appropriations to any railroad or canal, and from discharg- 
ing or releasing any indebtedness due to itself. Counties, cities, and 
towns are prohibited from contracting debts (including present indebt- 
edness) exceeding five per cent. of the assessed value of their property ; 
and a clause is submitted to a separate vote of the people, prohibiting 
counties, cities, and towns from lending their credit to private corpora- 
tions, or taking stock in the same, or making donations thereto. This 
was one of the vexed questions of the Convention. Illinois has a rail- 
road mania at the present time, and many of her local communities are 
voting themselves into debt with an alacrity truly astonishing. Rail- 
road companies, without capital or credit, are obtaining subscriptions 
of “bonds” from towns, in some cases up to the full assessed value of 
the real and personal property of the communities, the assessed value 
being about one-third of the actual value; and this in face of the fact 
that a large number of towns and counties in the neighboring State of 
Iowa, which had a similar experience some sixteen years ago, are now 
in the hands of the United States Marshal, who holds executions 
against them for unpaid interest to an amount greater than the original 
debts. The principle unon which these municipal subscriptions are 
voted was ably discussed in the Illinois Convention. It was contended, 
on the one hand, that no majority, however large, can lawfully place a 
mortgage on the property of a dissenting taxpayer for any other than 
a corporate purpose ; and, on the other, in a republican government, a 
majority can do anything. A compromise was effected by submitting 
the question to a separate vote, the result of which will be looked for 
with interest second only to that upon the constitution itself. It is 
impossible to reprobate too severely the theory that A and B, who 
perhaps have no property, can vote the farm of C as a donation to D, 
on the pretence that D is about to do something for the common 
benefit of A, B, and C. When republican government takes this shape, 
we may well ask what it remains for despotism to do. 

The Convention adopted the self-districting system of Ohio for 
apportioning members of the Legislature, thus dispensing with the 
process technically known as “ gerrymandering,” or the arrangement 
of districts to give an undue proportion of members to the political 
party which happens to be in power immediately after each new census 
is taken. According to the Ohio system, the county is taken as the 
unit of politicai division, except in counties having more than 200,000 
inhabitants, there being only one such county in Illinois. It is unne- 
cessary, for the purposes of this article, to examine the details of the 
system. It is sufficient that the apportionment of legislative districts 
is established on a mathematical and not a partisan basis, and that it 
is beyond the reach of politicians, whatever may happen. Nothing 
but changes of population or changes of ideas can effect a change in 
the complexion of the Legislature. This is a very notable reform, but 
not so notable as the proposed adoption of the principle of minority 
representation, which is submitted to the people for a separate vote, 
in the following form : 


“ The House of Representatives shall consist of three times the number 
of the members of the Senate, and the term of office shall be two years. 
Three Representatives shall be elected in each senatorial district at the 
general election in the year A.D. 1872, and every two years thereafter. In 
all elections of Representatives aforesaid, each qualified voter may cast as 


| apportionment in the body of the constitution. 





many votes for one candidate as there are Representatives to be elected, 
or may distribute the same, or equal parts thereof, among the candidates, 
as he shall see fit; and the candidates highest in votes shall be declared 
elected.” 


If this separate clause is ratified, it takes the place of the plan of 
This plan for minor- 
ity representation is commonly called the “ cumulative system.” 
Under it, each voter may cast one vote for each of three candidates, 
or three votes for one candidate, or one and one-half for each of two 
candidates, A special election is to be held in Cook County (Chicago), 
on the 2d of July, for three judges, in which the principle of the 
“limited vote” is to be tested, each elector being entitled to vote for 
only two candidates. Whether the minority representation clause will 
be ratified by the people is a question involved in considerable doubt. 
It has to encounter not only the prejudice which assails every reform, 
but the ignorance which rejects everything not easily understood, and 
the selfishness which prompts the majority party in the particular 
locality where it is dominant to reject anything which looks to giving 
the opposite faction any chance to get its head above water. 

In the treatment of corporations, the constitution proposes some 
radical and novel changes. It cannot be alleged that the Convention 
was controlled by railroad companies, for it has assumed not only to 
confer upon the Legislature the right to establish maximum rates of 
freight and passenger fare, but to make it an imperative duty to do so. 
The courts will probably hold that, ifthe Legislature does not already 
possess the power to establish such rates of freight and fare on exist- 
ing railroads, the new constitution cannot confer it. If a railway 
charter heretofore granted is a contract, no law can be passed iimpair- 
ing its obligation. Indeed, the bill of rights in the instrument under 
discussion prohibits the passage of such laws, and, if it did not, the 
United States Constitution certainly does. This objection, however, 
does not apply as regards railways hereafter constructed, and it remains 
to be seen whether the new provision will facilitate the construction 
of new roads. Overissues of stock are prohibited, and all stock divi- 
dends, or other fictitious increase of capital stock or indebtedness, de- 
clared null and void. It is provided, also, that no stock shall be issued 
for cash actually paid, except after sixty days’ public notice. These 
provisions are of great importance, not only to the benayide stock- 
holder, but to the morals ef the community, and are undoubtedly 
within the scope of the powers of the constitution. It is provided, fur- 
ther, that in all elections of directors or managers of corporations, each 
stockholder may vote as many shares as he holds for as many direc- 
tors as are to be elected, or may’ multiply the number of his shares by 
the number of directors, and cast them all for one person, or may dis- 
tribute them as he chooses. This is extending the principle of minority 
representation to private corporations, and must be regarded as a 
healthy reform, whether it is legally applicable to existing corporations 
or not. It is provided, also, that a majority of the directors of ull rail- 
road corporations created by the laws of Illinois shall be residents and 
citizens of that State. The common-law principle on this point is that 
a corporation can have its domicile only in the State where its charter 
is obtained, but that it may act by its agents in any other State or 
country whose laws enable it to do so. It is assumed that the direc- 
tors of a corporation are its agents, and that they may act in Wall 
Street or Lombard Street, if authorized so to do by the stockholders, 
If these principles and assumed principles were the law at the time 
the charters of the existing railways of Illinois were granted, the provi- 
sion in question will probably be inoperative upon such corporaiions. 
There are undoubtedly many advantages in having railway directors 
on the ground, in contact with the people whom they serve or govern, 
as the case may be; but it is also true that non-residents are more 
likely to send their capital to Illinois, if they are allowed to control it 
afterward, than if they are compelled to entrust it wholly to the 
management of strangers. 

We see no evidence of any effort at reform in the manner of select- 
ing judges. Perhaps the evils of an elective judiciary have not pressed 


| so heavily upon the people of that State as upon some other commu- 


| nities that we might name. Perhaps there were influential members 


of the Convention aspiring to the bench through the avenue of uni- 
versal suffrage. Perhaps others were bashful about admitting that 
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there is anything that universal suffrage cannot do better than it can | 


Whatever the reasons, it is quite certain 
We hope that the 


be done in any other way. 
that no reform has been effected in this behalf. 
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We 


an intreasing body of peripatetic philosophers of both sexes. 


should be sorry to see a writer of Mr. James's force coming to their 


people of Illinois may find no cause to regret that they did not adopt | 


the system under which the Federal judiciary have always been selected, 
but we fear that not many years will elapse before they will be trou- 
bled with decisions prepared in party caucuses or political “rings” 
before they are announced from the bench. 

Among the lesser but by no means inconsiderable reforms, we find 
that all public officers, both of the State and the several counties, are 
to be paid fixed salaries, and that all fees and perquisites are to be 
returned, under oath, to the public treasury, and that the compensa- 
tion of no officer shall be increased or diminished during his term of 
office. 

The vote upon the new constitution and the separate clauses is to 
take place on the first Saturday in July, and there is not much doubt 
that the main instrument will be ratified by the people. It is certainly 
a vast improvement upon the existing Constitution of Illinois, and it 
embraces many features that might be copied with advantage by older 
States. 


SOCIETY AND MARRIAGE, 

Mr. Henry JAMes, who is both a vigorous thinker and writer, and 
has made the philosophy of marriage, one might almost say, a special 
study, has an article in the last At/antic which is, we fear, not unlikely 
to assist in spreading what we cannot help considering, in view of 
what we see and hear every day, a most mischievous delusion, with 
regard to the place occupied by matrimony in civil society. His text, 
as might be expected, is the McFarland case, and he makes a statement 
of the view which society takes of the marriage relation which is well 
enough as far as it goes. Society, he declares, says to the married 
couple: 


“I did not enjoin marriage upon you. I found you disposed to mar- 
riage of your own accord, and what I did was skilfully to provide for my 
own subsistence and perpetuity, by availing myself of that free and gener- 
ous impulse on your part, and promising you my countenance and protec- 
tion in carrying it out. In short, I had no devout, but a purely selfish, 
end in ratifying your marriage, and have no real solicitude as to whether 
the marriage itself bring you happiness or misery. Thus you have my 
consent to be to each other, in all moral and spiritual regards, precisely 
what you will, so long as you unflinchingly promote my economic pur- 
poses, in rearing and educating the family upon which my evolution is 
contingent. Do this faithfully, and although you should be inwardly or 
spiritually as disaffected to each other as the poles, I will firmly close my 
eyes to every outward or moral sign of the inward fact which you your- 
selves do not actually force upon my attention. Fail to do it, and although 
I myself all the while have no spiritual, but only a mercenary regard for 
marriage, I will not fail to stigmatize either party, on the complaint of the 
other, as an infamous person, for infidelity to it. I know absolutely nothing 
of marriage in itself, or for its own sake, that is, as a law of human nature. 
I only know and esteem it for the admirable uses it promotes tome. And 
you have my cordial permission consequently, so long as you do nothing 
to estrange it in your own case from these objective ends, to be as untrue 
to it subjectively, or in spirit, as you please.” 

The natural result of this view is, according to Mr. James, that “mar- 
riage is degraded to the mud of the streets,” and that “ civilization is 
a hot-bed of every corruption possible to men’s perverted instincts ;” 
that “marriage has become the privilege of every filthy vagabond to 
whom culture is unknown, and who finds in it only an unlimited justi- 
fication of his natural egotism ;’ and that “the scamp, the ruffian, and 
simple lout,” being told by society that “his wife is his personal pro- 
perty,” “his chattel,” “his thing,” it is no wonder if, when he finds her 
unfaithful to him, “ he takes her life, or that of her lover, imagined or 
real.” Mr. James's remedy for this state of things is “the allowing an 
absolute or independent sanctity to marriage by ceasing to enforce it 
any longer in any merely civic interest, or any interest below the out- 
raged dignity of human nature itself.” If we understand this correctly, 
what he wants is, that society should treat marriage as simply a 
means of personal culture or happiness, like religion, or friendship, 
or music, and leave everybody to seek it in his own way, and take as 
much or little of it as he found his spiritual needs demanded. If we 


are not mistaken, we have heard this doctrinc preached a good deal of 
late on the Woman's Rights platform ; it has been freely applied to the 
McFarland case, and is being scattered broadcast over the country by 





support at such a crisis, in a periodical of such high standing as the 
Atlantic, if it did not afford us a respectable reason for saying what we 
believe is in the mind of nine out of every ten intelligent men and 
women in the country, but the expression of which has been hitherto 


| . . . . 
prevented by the very indelicacy, or rather delicacy, of the subject. 


As we said, fhowever, some time ago, the events of every day show 
that those who see the good there is in the existing order of things 
must, if they mean to save it, and save society from a period of great 
disorder—the laws of nature are, of course, sure to triumph in the long 
run—cease to be mealy-mouthed, and indulge in as much plain speak- 
ing as the case may require. 

The way in which most of the new and peculiar views now 
current about marriage and divorce have been reached and are 
defended is partly by ignoring the existence of such a thing 
sexual passion, or treating it simply as “lust "that is, a de- 
praved appetite, only found amongst vile men, and not worthy of 
recognition in making social arrangements, any more than love of 
alcoholic drinks or of cock-fighting ; and partly by ignoring the pro- 
duction of children, either as the proper object or as an ordinary result 
of marriage. These two elements in the matrimonal problem got rid 
of, the settlement of the questions what the law of marriage ought to 
be, and what the views of society about the sexual relation ought to 
be, becomes easy enough. All the attempts made by law and public 
opinion to strengthen the marriage contract and to prevent extra-legal 
connections, or to bind husbands and wives together by a feeling of 
“ duty,” become then tyranny. Marriage being simply the agreement 
of two friends of opposite sexes to live together and share expenses, 
from a feeling of sentimental attachment, and with a view to the im- 
provement of each other's character, the efforts of society to make the 
relation perpetual are, of course, as outrageous as would be a similar 
effort to make the friendship of two men or two women perpetual. 
Two friends of the same sex separate when one “ outgrows” the other; 
or when one of them ceases to derive comfort or edification from the 
other’s society, or sees another friend to whom he or she feels more 
strongly drawn; and why not two friends of opposite sexes? That 
the rule should be the same in both cases—that is, that the continu- 
ance of the married relation should be left to the discretion of the 
parties—is indeed the doctrine now openly preached by the advocates 
of “easy divorce.” It crops out, in one form or other, in most of the 
discourses on matrimony ‘vhich pour from the “ reformatory ” press. 

Now, what is the view that civil society takes of marriage, and has 
taken ever since the institution was founded? What is the view which 
it must take, not simply to secure its own existence—which is, after 
all, no paltry end—but to save the race from moral ruin? The sexual 
passion—the animal, brute passion, through which God, apparently 
in ignorance of the laws of “ moral progress,” has provided for the per- 
petuation of the human species—is the most untamable of all the 
passions, and is an inseparable concomitant of physical health, and, 
though susceptible of control by moral means, is not capable of extinc- 
tion or repression; there is not a particle of reason for supposing that 
it is any weaker now than it was six thousand years ago, though it 
seeks gratification in different ways. The experience of the race shows 
it to exert a more powerful influence on the moral and material we!- 
fare of human beings than any other agency whatever. Its regulation 
—that is, the limitation of the field over which men or women shou! 
be permitted to indulge in it—was therefore the very first step in civi!- 
ization—the first thing which had to be done to raise man above tlie 
beast. The foundation of the family was the first attempt to regulate 
it. The jirst object of marriage still is to regulate it. It is a matter of 
individual as well as national experience, that there is probably no- 
thing which does more to brutalize and deprave, to foster selfish and 
materialistic views of life, than a multiplicity of sexual connections on 
the part of the same person, and one of the most marked tendencies of 
the sexual passion is towards satiety and change of object. Moreover, 
though it makes some difference, it does not make a very great differ- 
ence in the effect on individual or national character whether this love 
of change be gratified under cover of a discretionary divorce law, or 12 
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open defiance of law and of public opinion. The paltry repetition before 
a minister or justice of the peace of vows already broken, and which are 
not meant to be anything but the expression of momentary feeling, can 
in no degree sanctify or purify either the rovings of a wayward fancy 
or the promptings of simple lust. That mysterious law of our nature 
which makes sexual constancy not only one of the signs but one of 
the conditions of our above the brute works in com- 
plete independence of divorce legislation, and no law or custom 
van save the wife of many living husbands, or the husband of many 
living wives, any more than the mistress of many lovers, or the lover 
of many mistresses, from the mark of the beast. We leave it to theo- 
logians and moralists to say whether chastity be a virtue in itself, or 
only a conventional virtue. It is enough for us to know, as a matter 
of experience, that Burns was a sound sociologist, as well as a good 
poet, when he said of libertinage that 


elevation 


‘Tt hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feelin'’s "— 
and that the hymns to Constancy which lovers are always singing, are 
not the mere outpourings of a sickly sentiment, but embody an uncon- 
scious recognition of the source from which all that is noblest and 
purest in the sexual relation flows. 

The second reason of society in making the marriage contract per- 
manent is that the birth of children is, whether the object of marriage 
or not, one of its ordinary results. Society, therefore, says to couples 
about to marry: “ There is every reason to suppose that children will 
be the result of your union. The young of the human species are 
helpless and dependent on their parents for support for about fifteen 
years; they are dependent on them for education and counsel for at 
least twenty. I have no objection to your getting married and having 
children; in fact, I approve of it, and will do all I can to make your 
lot and theirs comfortable. But then I must insist on your agreeing to 
live together, barring crime or brutality on one side or other, for the 
term of your natural lives, because, unless you support your children 
while they are young and helpless, I, who have plenty of children 
to take care of, will have to do it, which would be foul injustice; un- 
less you give them mora! training they will probably have none at all, 
and I shall, when they grow up, have to put them in jail or hang them 
for robbing and murdering their neighbors. Moreover, as the wife 
during the child-bearing period will be helpless, and as after it is past 
she will be worn out, I must insist on the husband’s living with her 
and providing for her during her whole life, although he may see a 
good many other women he would like better, and she a good many 
men who are in many respects his superior. 

“With regard to the observations you have just heard from my 
esteemed member, Mr. Henry James, let me deny that I confer 
marriage on the ‘scamp or ruflian or simple lout’ as a ‘privilege.’ 
I simply take him as I find him—an animal, with certain propensities 
which be is sure to gratify somehow, and most probably will gratify 
like a brute if I let him; I endeavor to make him gratify them like a 
human being, by encouraging him to enter into a contract of mutual 
fidelity and support and forbearance with one woman, if he is lucky 
enough to find one who will be satisfied with him. Having got him 
bound, I endeavor to keep him bound by every means in my power— 
law, custom, and public opinion—and I too often find that they are all 
far too weak. Doubtless, too, in my efforts to keep down within him 
the animal love of change and attach him to his home, I excite in his 
mind extravagant notions of his authority and of the strength of the 
tie which unites his wife to him, and I confess that from this some 
women do suffer a good deal; but I am sure the whole female sex 
profits by it. Ask our good friend Mr. C. L. Brace, or anybody else 
who has to labor much among the poor, and especially the children 
of the poor, whether he does not find that the tendency amongst 
men to cut all connection with their families, and let wife and chil- 
dren go to the devil, is not far stronger and far more mischievous 
than the tendency to rule them with the patriarchal rod of iron. 
When, too, people tell you that it is I only who am responsible for 
McFarland’s or any other rascal’s killing his wife’s lover by my pro- 
clamation of the doctrine that a man has ‘a personal property’ in his 
wife, do not pay any attention to it. It is one of the comical conclu- 








sions that our Woman's Rights friends have reached by pretending to 
believe that people only marry for the sake of spiritual communion. 
No doubt, there is still too much of the patriarchal view of the mar- 
riage relation still existing among men; but husbands, you must re- 
member, are male animals as well as citizens, and are capable of feel- 
ing, and do feel, the passion of sexual jealousy just as stags and tigers 
feel it; and when they find an attempt made by another male to share 
the object of their passion, and are but slenderly influenced by moral 
and religious considerations, do shoot and stab just as the stag gores 
and the tiger ,rends. Trying to make my marriage laws wholly re- 
sponsible for it is therefore reprehensible, because it confuses or per- 
verts a great many feeble minds. 

“That marriages are not perfect; that in a vast number of cases the 
woman marries the wrong man, and vice versa, I admit, my dear friends, 
with sorrow. But they make the choice themselves, and I have as yet 
hit no substitute for their freedom. Nor do I see any likelihood that, 
if I let them divorce as often as they pleased, matters would be any 
better, for they would be just as likely to err in the second alliance 
as in the first. My opinion is that all marriages will be those holy, 
happy unions which it is now proposed to make them by act of the 
legislature, when all men are wise, just, honest, intelligent, virtu- 
ous, and self-controlled, and all women sweet, pure, floving, bright, 
patient, energetic, healthy, and industrious, and not one minute 
sooner. In other words, the marriage problem is but part of 
the greater problem of life. We approach nearer its solution as we 
rise nearer to God in all our walks and ways, but be right well assured 
there is no short cut to happiness either in that or any other human 
relation. In the wedlock into which you have now entered, and in 
which I tell you frankly I shall do everything I can to keep you firmly 
bound, the purest happiness the race has known has been tasted, and 
the noblest men and women the world has seen have been born and 
bred ; in defence of homes such as yours millions have died joyously ; 
and if you suppose the sages of the stump and the lecture-hall are 
going to supply you with anything better, you are egregiously mis- 
taken. Whether marriage shall prove to you a means of spiritual 
growth, or a source of pure bliss, or a den of wild beasts, is some- 
thing which I am as little competent to determine as to determine the 
effect on your character of any of the other circumstances of your life, 
your birth or parentage, your education, or your health. To attempt, 
on my part, to provide for your happiness in it would be an invasion of 
your moral freedom, which God forbid that I, with history open before 
me, should ever attempt.” 


FRANCE. 
Paris, May 6, 1870. 


In two or three days we shall know what the Plébiscite has achieved, 
and we shall see somewhat clearer into the future that it prepares for us. 
Meanwhile, there is, in reality, but one opinion upon its danger, and upon 
the absurdity of having had recourse to it. When I say this, I mean that, 
out of a )ittle knot of, perhaps, fifty men who surround the Emperor (or 
rather the Empress) there is not, even in the Bonapartist faction, any one 
who affects to believe in the Plébiscite. Ali condemn it alike, from differ- 
ent points of view: the Liberals call ita jugglery; the Extreme Right 
looks upon it as “revolutionary ;’ the Extre1 * oft, as a return to a 
coup @état; and the mass of Imperialists, ‘y and entirely 
useless. 

Perhaps the worst of all the many bad features of the Plébiscite is that 
it has so irretrievably ruined the reputations of the ministers who have 
allowed themselves to drift into it. To lose at once the last two or three 
men to whom France thought she might look for administrative guidance, 
to see them all at once appear as unworthy and incapable, is a terrible 
blow, for we have no “change” of ministers ready here. The men of the 
Rouher_and Lavalette school are used up, personally odious, and are, in 
fact, represented by M. Rouher alone; for on an emergency M. de Forcade 
would only be a subaltern, acting under M. Rouher’s dictation. With the 
real “ Liberals,” the rupture is now complete, and any return to their 
policy or to them seems next to impossible, except in a case of “ too late” 
where all such returns are abortive. To be just, too, this party contri- 
buted only two individuals to the governing task, M. Daru and M. Buffet, 
both unattackably honest, but the latter, as a financier, incapable. If you 
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there is anything that universal suffrage cannot do better than it can 
be done in any other way. Whatever the reasons, it is quite certain 
that no reform has been effected in this behalf. We hope that the 
people of Illinois may find no cause to regret that they did not adopt 
the system under which the Federal judiciary have always been selected, 
but we fear that not many years will elapse before they will be trou- 
bled with decisions prepared in party caucuses or political “ rings’ 
before they are announced from the bench. 

Among the lesser but by no means inconsiderable reforms, we find 
that all public officers, both of the State and the several counties, are 
to be paid fixed salaries, and that all fees and perquisites are to be 
returned, under oath, to the public treasury, and that the compensa- 
tion of no oflicer shall be increased or diminished during his term of 


, 


office. 

The vote upon the new constitution and the separate clauses is to 
take place on the first Saturday in July, and there is not much doubt 
that the main instrument will be ratified by the people. It is certainly 
a vast improvement upon the existing Constitution of Illinois, and it 
embraces many features that might be copied with advantage by older 
States. 


SOCIETY AND MARRIAGE, 

Mr. Henry JAM*®s, who is both a vigorous thinker and writer, and 
has made the philosophy of marriage, one might almost say, a special 
study, has an article in the last Atlantic which is, we fear, not unlikely 
to assist in spreading what we cannot help considering, in view of 
what we see and hear every day, a most mischievous delusion, with 
regard to the place occupied by matrimony in civil society. His text, 
as might be expected, is the McFarland case, and he makes a statement 
of the view which society takes of the marriage relation which is well 
enough as far as it goes. Society, he declares, says to the married 
couple: 

“TI did not enjoin marriage upon you. I found you disposed to mar- 
riage of your own accord, and what I did was skilfully to provide for my 
own subsistence and perpetuity, by availing myself of that free and gener- 
ous impulse on your part, and promising you my countenance and protec- 
tion in carrying it out. In short, I had no devout, but a purely selfish, 
end in ratifying your marriage, and have no real solicitude as to whether 
the marriage itself bring you happiness or misery. Thus you have my 
consent to be to each other, in all moral and spiritual regards, precisely 
what you will, so long as you unflinchingly promote my economic pur- 
poses, in rearing and educating the family upon which my evolution is 
contingent. Do this faithfully, and although you should be inwardly or 
spiritually as disaffected to each other as the poles, I will firmly close my 
eyes to every outward or moral sign of the inward fact which you your- 
selves do not actually force upon my attention. Fail to do it, and although 
I myself all the while have no spiritual, but only a mercenary regard for 
marriage, I will not fail to stigmatize either party, on the complaint of the 
other, as an infamous person, for infidelity to it. I know absolutely nothing 
of marriage in itself, or for its own sake, that is, as a law of human nature. 
I only know and esteem it for the admirable uses it promotes tome. And 
you have my cordial permission consequently, so long as you do nothing 
to estrange it in your own case from these objective ends, to be as untrue 
to it subjectively, or in spirit, as you please.” 

The natural result of this view is, according to Mr. James, that “mar- 
riage is degraded to the mud of the streets,” and that “ civilization is 
a hot-bed of every corruption possible to men’s perverted instincts ;” 
that “marriage has become the privilege of every filthy vagabond to 
whom culture is unknown, and who finds in it only an unlimited justi- 
fication of his natural egotism ;” and that “the scamp, the ruffian, and 
simple lout,” being told by society that “ his wife is his personal pro- 
perty,” “ his chattel,” “ his thing,” it is no wonder if, when he finds her 
unfaithful to him, “ he takes her life, or that of her lover, imagined or 
real,” Mr. James’s remedy for this state of things is “the allowing an 
absolute or independent sanctity to marriage by ceasing to enforce it 
any longer in any merely eivic interest, or any interest below the out- 
raged dignity of human nature itself.” If we understand this correctly, 
what he wants is, that society should treat marriage as simply a 
means of personal culture or happiness, like religion, or friendship, 
or music, and leave everybody to seek it in his own way, and take as 
much or little of it as he found his spiritual needs-demanded. If we 


are not mistaken, we have heard this doctrine preached a good deal of 
late on the Woman's Rights platform ; it has been freely applied to the 
McFarland case, and is being scattered broadcast over the country by 
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' an increasing body of peripatetic philosophers of both sexes. We 


should be sorry to see a writer of Mr. James's force coming to their 


support at such a crisis, in a periodical of such high standing as the 


| Aftluntic, if it did not afford us a respectable reason for saying what we 


believe is in the mind of nine out of every ten intelligent men and 


| women in the country, but the expression of which has been hitherto 
prevented by the very indelicacy, or rather delicacy, of the subject. 





As we said, however, some time ago, the events of every day show 
that those who see the good there is in the existing order of things 
must, if they mean to save it, and save society from a period of great 
disorder—the laws of nature are, of course, sure to triumph in the long 
run—cease to be mealy-mouthed, and indulge in as much plain speak- 
ing as the case may require. 

The way in which most of the new and peculiar views now 
current about marriage and divorce have been reached and are 
defended is partly by ignoring the existence of such a thing as 
sexual passion, or treating it simply as “lust”—that is, a de- 


praved appetite, only found amongst vile men, and not worthy of 


recognition in making social arrangements, any more than love of 
alcoholic drinks or of cock-fighting ; and partly by ignoring the pro- 
duction of children, either as the proper object or as an ordinary result 
of marriage. These two elements in the matrimonal problem got rid 
of, the settlement of the questions what the law of marriage ought to 
be, and what the views of society about the sexual relation ought to 
be, becomes easy enough. All the attempts made by law and public 
opinion to strengthen the marriage contract and to prevent extra-legal 


connections, or to bind husbands and wives together by a feeling of 


“ duty,” become then tyranny. Marriage being simply the agreement 
of two friends of opposite sexes to live together and share expenses, 
from a feeling of sentimental attachment, and with a view to the im- 
provement of each other’s character, the efforts of society to make the 
relation perpetual are, of course, as outrageous as would be a similar 
effort to make the friendship of two men or two women perpetual. 
Two friends of the same sex separate when one “ outgrows” the other ; 
or when one of them ceases to derive comfort or edification from the 
other’s society, or sees another friend to whom he or she feels more 
strongly drawn; and why not two friends of opposite sexes? That 
the rule should be the same in both cases—that is, that the continu- 
ance of the married relation should be left to the discretion of the 


| parties—is indeed the doctrine now openly preached by the advocates 


of “ easy divorce.” It crops out, in one form or other, in most of thie 
discourses on matrimony ‘vhich peur from the “ reformatory ” press. 
Now, what is the view that civil society takes of marriage, and has 
taken ever since the institution was founded? What is the view which 
it must take, not simply to secure its own existence—which is, after 
all, no paltry end—but to save the race from moral ruin? The sexual 
passion—the animal, brute passion, through which God, apparent!) 
in ignorance of the laws of “ moral progress,” has provided for the per 
petuation of the human species—is the most untamable of all tlic 
passions, and is an inseparable concomitant of physical health, and, 
though susceptible of control by moral means, is not capable of extinc- 
tion or repression; there is not a particle of reason for supposing tliat 
it is any weaker now than it was six thousand years ago, though it 
secks gratification in different ways. The experience of the race shows 
it to exert a more powerful influence on the moral and material we!- 
fare of human beings than any other agency whatever. Its regulation 
—that is, the limitation of the field over which men or women shou!:! 
be permitted to indulge in it—was therefore the very first step in civil- 
ization—the first thing which had to be done to raise man above tlic 
beast. The foundation of the family was the first attempt to regulate 
it. The jirst object of marriage still is to regulate it. It is a matter of 
individual as well as national experience, that there is probably no- 
thing which does more to brutalize and deprave, to foster selfish and 
materialistic views of life, than a multiplicity of sexual connections on 
the part of the same person, and one of the most marked tendencies of 
the sexual passion is towards satiety and change of object. Moreover, 
though it makes some difference, it does not make a very great difler- 
ence in the effect on individual or national character whether this love 
of change be gratified under cover of a discretionary divorce law, or 12 
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open defiance of law and of public opinion. The paltry repetition before 
a minister or justice of the peace of vows already broken, and which are 
not meant to be anything but the expression of momentary feeling, can 
in no degree sanctify or purify either the rovings of a wayward fancy 
or the promptings of simple lust. That mysterious law of our nature 
which makes sexual constancy not only one of the signs but one of 
the conditions of our elevation above the brute works in com- 
plete independence of divorce legislation, and no law or custom 
can save the wife of many living husbands, or the husband of many 
living wives, any more than the mistress of many lovers, or the lover 
of many mistresses, from the mark of the beast. We leave it to theo- 
logians and moralists to say whether chastity be a virtue in itself, or 
only a conventional virtue. It is enough for us to know, as a matter 
of experience, that Burns was a sound sociologist, as well as a good 
poet, when he said of libertinage that 


** Tt hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feelin’s *— 
and that the hymns to Constancy which lovers are always singing, are 
not the mere outpourings of a sickly sentiment, but embody an uncon- 
scious recognition of the source from which all that is noblest and 
purest in the sexual relation flows. 

The second reason of society in making the marriage contract per- 
manent is that the birth of children is, whether the object of marriage 
or not, one of its ordinary results. Society, therefore, says to couples 
about to marry: “ There is every reason to suppose that children will 
be the result of your union. The young of the human species are 
helpless and dependent on their parents for support for about fifteen 
years; they are dependent on them for education and counsel for at 
least twenty. I have no objection to your getting married and having 
children; in fact, I approve of it, and will do all I can to make your 
lot and theirs comfortable. But then I must insist on your agreeing to 
live together, barring crime or brutality on one side or other, for the 
term of your natural lives, because, unless you support your children 
while they are young and helpless, I, who have plenty of children 
to take care of, will have to do it, which would be foul injustice; un- 
less you give them mora! training they will probably have none at all, 
and I shall, when they grow up, have to put them in jail or hang them 
for robbing and murdering their neighbors. Moreover, as the wife 
during the child-bearing period will be helpless, and as after it is past 
she will be worn out, I must insist on the husband’s living with her 
and providing for her during her whole life, although he may see a 
good many other women he would like better, and she a good many 
men who are in many respects his superior. 

“With regard to the observations you have just heard from my 
esteemed member, Mr. Henry James, let me deny that I confer 
marriage on the ‘scamp or ruffian or simple lout’ as a ‘privilege.’ 
I simply take him as I find him—an animal, with certain propensities 
which be is sure to gratify somehow, and most probably will gratify 
like a brute if I let him; I endeavor to make him gratify them like a 
human being, by encouraging him to enter into a contract of mutual 
fidelity and support and forbearance with one woman, if he is lucky 
enough to find one who will be satisfied with him. Having got him 
bound, I endeavor to keep him bound by every means in my power— 
law, custom, and public opinion—and I too often find that they are all 
far too weak. Doubtless, too, in my efforts to keep down within him 
the animal love of change and attach him to his home, I excite in his 
mind extravagant notions of his authority and of the strength of the 
tie which unites his wife to him, and I confess that from this some 
women do suffer a good deal; but I am sure the whole female sex 
profits by it. Ask our good friend Mr. C. L. Brace, or anybody else 
who has to labor much among the poor, and especially the children 
of the poor, whether he does not find that the tendency amongst 
men to cut all connection with their families, and let wife and chil- 
dren go to the devil, is not far stronger and far more mischievous 
than the tendency to rule them with the patriarchal rod of iron. 
When, too, people tell you that it is I on'y who am responsible for 
McFarland’s or any other rascal’s killing his wife’s lover by my pro- 
clamation of the doctrine that a man has ‘a personal property’ in his 
wife, do not pay any attention to it. It is one of the comical conclu- 
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sions that our Woman's Rights friends have reached by pretending to 
believe that people only marry for the sake of spiritual communion. 
No doubt, there is still too much of the patriarchal view of the mar- 
riage relation still existing among men; but husbands, you must re- 
member, are male animals as well as citizens, and are capable of feel- 
ing, and do feel, the passion of sexual jealousy just as stags and tigers 
feel it; and when they find an attempt made by another male to share 
the object of their passion, and are but slenderly influenced by moral 
and religious considerations, do shoot and stab just as the stag gores 
and the tiger rends. Trying to make my marriage laws wholly re- 
sponsible for it is therefore reprehensible, because it confuses or per- 
verts a great many feeble minds, 

“That marriages are not perfect; that in a vast number of cases the 
woman marries the wrong man, and vice versa, I admit, my dear friends, 
with sorrow. But they make the choice themselves, and I have as yet 
hit no substitute for their freedom. Nor do I see any likelihood that, 
if I let them divorce as often as they pleased, matters would be any 
better, for they would be just as likely to err in the second alliance 
as in the first. My opinion is that all marriages will be those holy, 
happy unions which it is now proposed to make them by act of the 
legislature, when all men are wise, just, honest, intelligent, virtu- 
ous, and self-controlled, and all women sweet, pure, Sloving, bright, 
patient, energetic, healthy, and industrious, and not one minute 
sooner. In other words, the marriage problem is but part of 
the greater problem of life. We approach nearer its solution as we 
rise nearer to God in all our walks and ways, but be right well assured 
there is no short cut to happiness either in that or any other human 
relation. In the wedlock into which you have now entered, and in 
which I tell you frankly I shall do everything I can to keep you firmly 
bound, the purest happiness the race has known has been tasted, and 
the noblest men and women the world has seen have been born and 
bred ; in defence of homes such as yours millions have died joyously ; 
and if you suppose the sages of the stump and the lecture-hail are 
going to supply you with anything better, you are egregiously mis- 
taken. Whether marriage shall prove to you a means of spiritual 
growth, or a source of pure bliss, or a den of wild beasts, is some- 
thing which I am as little competent to determine as to determine the 
effect on your character of any of the other circumstances of your life, 
your birth or parentage, your education, or your health. To attempt, 
on my part, to provide for your happiness in it would be an invasion of 
your moral freedom, which God forbid that I, with history open before 
me, should ever attempt.” 





FRANCE. 
Panis, May 6, 1870. 


IN two or three days we shall know what the Plébiscite has achieved, 
and we shall see somewhat clearer into the future that it prepares for us. 
Meanwhile, there is, in reality, but one opinion upon its danger, and upon 
the absurdity of having had recourse to it. When I say this, I mean that, 
out of a )ittle knot of, perhaps, fifty men who surround the Emperor (or 
rather the Empress) there is not, even in the Bonapartist faction, any one 
who affects to believe in the Plébiscite. All condemn it alike, from differ- 
ent points of view: the Liberals call ita jugglery; the Extreme Right 
looks upon it as “revolutionary ;” the Extreme Left, as a return to a 
coup @état; and the mass of Imperialists, as utterly and entirely 
useless. 

Perhaps the worst of all the many bad features of the Plébiscite is that 
it has so irretrievably ruined the reputations of the ministers who have 
allowed themselves to drift into it. To lose at once the last two or three 
men to whom France thought she might look for administrative guidance, 
to see them all at once appear as unworthy and incapable, is a terrible 
blow, for we have no “change” of ministers ready here. The men of the 
Rouher_and Lavalette school are used up, personally odious, and are, in 
fact, represented by M. Rouher alone; for on an emergency M. de Forcade 
would only be a subaltern, acting under M. Rouher’s dictation. With the 
real “ Liberals,” the rupture is now complete, and any return to their 
policy or to them seems next to impossible, except in a case of “ too late” 
where all such returns are abortive. To be just, too, this party contri- 
buted only two individuals to the governing task, M. Daru and M. Buffet, 
both unattackably honest, but the latter, as a financier, incapable. If you 
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revert to the numerically large class of moderate Liberals who were dis- 


posed to try what the present dynasty could do for them if controlled by 
constitutional institutions, you find that, in reality, their hopes centred in 
Ollivier. On him they pinned their faith, and on him they relied for ob- 


taining for them not only political liberty, but a large and generous 
measure of social reforms generally. Not only has Ollivier failed utterly 
to achieve any part of what seemied his political task, but the mode of his 
failure has been a disastrous one. He has been drawn into defeat by 
weakness and vanity, and by the absence of all the higher qualities by 
which he was supposed to be calculated to be a constitutional minister. 

This is a great and serious misfortune. Like most Continental Euro- 
peans, the French have a certain instinctive tendency to believe that 
ability and honesty do not go together; and this remnant of the prejudices 
of past times, and of the narrowness of education in Europe, is one of the 
chief obstacles to real progress, particularly to moral and social progress. 
When Ollivier first rose to power, it was triumphantly asserted by his 
friends and by himself that his administration would prove how grand 
a political force was elevation of character, and the pure, simple devotion to 
The most sceptical were silenced, and the most hostile agreed 
to wait and suspend their judgment. They did not wait long. The min- 
isters failed in strength of purpose a week after they took office. They 
were Victorious in small things; they obtained the downfall of Haussmann 
and the privilege of holding ministerial councils out of the Tuileries and 
unpresided over by the Emperor; they signified to the latter that he 
was not to correspond with foreign ambassadors ; and they then followed 
the example of Lord John Russell’s “Highlander,” in the famous Blair- 
gowrle speech—they sat down to “rest and be thankful!” Rochefort’s ap- 
pearance terrified them, and instead of rising to the real height of their 
position, and disdaining the noisy clamors of the street (backed as they 
might have felt themselves by the influential Liberal party), they sank 
under their own fears, and began to commit a long series of mistakes 
which have at last culminated in the Plébiscite. All these mistakes, too, 
were committed on the wrong side—on the side namely, of resistance (I 
will not yet say reaction) instead of progress. The one plain, simple step 
to have taken obviously and at once—the bringing in of a bill for elec- 
toral reform—was left untaken, and was to all appearance an object of ter- 
ror on the part of the ministers. From this moment the Emperor saw his 
advantage, and reseized all he had lost. The electoral reform need not 
have made the dissolution of the Chamber an absolute necessity this year, 
and that was the only pretext adduced for delay. The fact of at once 
directing all their energies towards the subject of electoral reform was 
what was required of the new ministers, and their weakness here proved 
their original sin. After the prosecutions against Rochefort and against the 
various Radical papers came the trial of Prince Pierre Bonaparte, and the 
verdict, which was received with universal indignation and laid to the 
charge of the ministers. Then came suddenly the Emperor’s letter to 
Emile Ollivier touching the modification of the constitution in a Liberal 
sense. For a moment, it was supposed that faults enough had been com- 
mitted, and that, at last, political freedom and genuine representative in- 
stitutions had a chance. It was said that Ollivier had succeeded in con- 
vincing Napoleon III. that his son’s advent to the throne of France de- 
pended on the frank and free return to parliamentary government. Once 
more there was a glimpse of light and hope, but it did not endure beyond 
a week. The news of the Plébiscite destroyed everything, and all hope of 
any genuine or permanent good connected with the Ollivier ministry was 
scattered to the winds, never more to reappear. 

The sole question now which fills men’s minds is: What will be the 
shape a&sumed by reaction when the votes on the Plébiscite are regis- 
tered? for reaction is probably inevitable. Shall we pass from Messrs. 
Ollivier, Ségris, Richard Noir, to Messrs. Rouher, Lavalette, Forcade, 
Fleury, or to a more mitigated form under Ollivier, Rouher, La Guer- 
roni¢re? or Ollivier, Persigny, and Emile de Girardin? or shall we be 
blessed with a pure Persigny cabinet, or a pure Palais-Royal one? These 
are the problems that occupy the public just now, and what the Empire 
has lost by all this its worst enemies alone realize thoroughly. 

For some time after the formation of the Ollivier ministry (from the 2d 
of January till M. Daru’s speech on the 24th of February) the chances of 
the Orleans princes were looked upon as extinct. They themselves said 
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to their best adherents: “Our part is played; all we could offer is given 
by Louis Napoleon, and a really liberal Empire can undoubtedly be as 
useful to France as would have been a liberal monarchy.” Nothing could 
be franker than the admissions made on this head by the princes, and 
no one more convinced than their partisans of the utter destruction of all 





the hopes of the Bourbon family of no matter what branch. The Plébiscite 
has altered all this, and a rumor that is afioat for the last few days adds 
gravity to the sudden revival of Royalist aspirations. The Comte de 
Paris and Duc de Chartres are said to have gone to Frohsdorf to visit their 
cousin, the Comte de Chambord, on the occasion of the death of his mother, 
the Duchesse de Berry. Some persons affirm that the real object of the 
visit is the abdication in due form by Henri V. of the sovereignty of 
France in favor of the Comte de Paris, in which case the once so famous 
“fusion” would exist whole and entire, and the Legitimist party in France 
cease all antagonism to the Orleanist one. The effect would be a far 
deeper one than any foreigner would comprehend. It would (since the 
recent mistrust of Napoleon) rally to it nearly all the thinking or possess. 
ing classes, and what the ultimate result would be no one can predict.* 

The one thing achieved by the present ministry, and achieved so that 
nothing more will disturb it, is the sudden bringing together of all classes 
and all epinions of society. This, which{did not enter into its political 
programme, has been, in fact, the only achievement of the Ollivier cabinet, 
and this will endure. With M. Daru came back to open public life all 
the heads of Orleanist houses; with M. de Talhouét came nearly all the 
people of Legitimist convictions. During three months, “every one” met 
every one, and every one went everywhere, and whatever happens now 
this habit is taken and will not be laid aside. Parties will fight all the 
same, nay, more vigorously than ever; but they will meet to fight, they 
will wrestle in the same arena, they will no longer shun each otlrer’s con- 
tact. This will probably turn against the Empire, but the good it will do 
to France is incalculable. Up till January last the large majority of the 
respectable, dignified, intellectual classes in this country stood aloof, and, 
socially speaking, when you spoke of the “official world” you meant 
more or less all those who belonged to no other. Such names as those of 
Broglie, Guizot, Luynes, Rémusat, Thiers, Duchatel, Noailles, and all who 
were possessed of any public renown under the governments existing be- 
tween 1815 and 1848, had retired under their tents; with them, in the 
provinces for instance, retired also all the so-called “ honest,” all the soci- 
ally “responsible.” This was one of the causes of the easy dictatorship 
of “personal power.” No one would enter the lists with its followers, no 
one would touch it. Now all the social and all the political forces of France 
have come forward, and you meet them at every turn. MM. Daru and 
Talhouét have mainly brought about this situation, but it is an enduring 
one. They may both secede (probably M. de Talhouét will), but the forces 
that have been lured forward by their names will remain in the field and 
do battle lustily for freedom and national dignity. 





Correspondence. 


THE MURDEROUS ASSAULT ON MR. SPAULDING. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr :—I do not know any reason, except a love of fair play, why I should 
take up the glove for the Hon. E. G. Spaulding. I never saw that gentle- 
man, and my slight acquaintance with his writings gives no reason to 
suppose that, as the French say, he invented gunpowder. He is certainly 
no match in single combat for Mr. Henry Brooks Adams, but there is reason 
for believing that he suffers as much from the want of edge of his own 
weapons as from the quality of his opponent’s armor. In his article in 
the North American Review, Mr. Adams assumes two points, which, as 
forming the basis of his denunciations, it would have been well to have 
proved, first, that the Legal Tender Act was not a necessity ; and, second, 
that the depreciation of currency to the extent which has produced such 
evil results was a necessary consequence of that act. As to the first, I 
hold it to be incontrovertible that the money of a country must always be 
a legal tender. Gold and silver coins are always made so by the govern- 
ments which issue them, and, if paper is not made so, it can only serve a5 
money by being kept constantly convertible into specie. The Bank of 
England note was a legal tender from the suspension in 1797 till the 
resumption in 1821, and, indeed, is so now everywhere through the king: 
dom, except at the issue department of the bank. Now, it is possible that 
our paper money might have been kept convertible during the war. But 
this proposition is so totally unsusceptible of proof that it will by no means 
answer to assume it; and, failing that, there was no alternative, but to 
make the money a legal tender. The controlling ‘the quantity of this 
paper, by selling bonds at a discount instead of at par, is a;wholly different 





* This story has since been contradicted.—Ep. Nation. 
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question, and it by no means follows, as Mr. Adams seems to imply, that 
bank paper could have been kept convertible more easily or surely than 
direct Government issues. Mr. Adams has professed a high respect for 
the integrity, if not the intellect, of Attorney-General Hoar. He will find 
a good exercise for his talents in the argument of that gentleman for the 
reopening of the recent decision of the Supreme Court. 

As to the second point, I believe it is clearly proved that the converti- 
bility of paper money, and its depreciation when inconvertible, depend 
upon its quantity, and not upon its being legal tender. The evidence 
upon this point, from English experience, not so much during the suspen- 
sion as during the last thirty years, is conclusive, and cannot be too much 
commended to the study of our financiers. Seen from this point of view, 
the chief offender in our mistakes of currency is the late Secretary of the 
Treasury, now ChiefJustice Chase. It was he who insisted upon the issue 
of a flood of inconvertible paper, rather than sell bonds below par ; who 
stopped the sale of six per cent. bonds in the full tide of success, in the 
hope of floating a five per cent. loan ; and who, when Congress refused to 
exceed the amount of four hundred millions, endeavored to carry out his 
purpose by means of the National Bank notes. 

In seeking to turn the tide of wrath to which Mr. Adams has given 
expression, my object is to aid in holding public attention to the true issue, 
which is that specie payments can be reached, and only reached, by con- 
traction or the reduction of the amount of our paper money afloat ; and 
that, as the Legal Tender Act was not in itself the cause of our troubles, 
so its repeal, in the present state of our currency, would be productive of 
almost inconceivable disaster. G. B. 

Boston, May 16, 1870. 





[We are not sure that we understand G. B.’s doctrines about legal 
tenders. The mass of moncy in use in this country before the war was 
not a legal tender. Most of the business of the whole commercial 
world is done with a circulating medium which anybody may refuse if 
he pleases. We affirm, moreover, that nobody has ever profited by 
having irredeemable paper made a legal tender, except existing debt- 
ors, and that it was only in so far as it enabled these to cheat their 
creditors that the legal tender quality saved the greenbacks from de- 
preciation. This particular virtue, too, was of course speedily exhaust- 
ed, and they went down rapidly to their natural vaiue—that is, to the 
point to which they would have gone if they had never had it, and 
for the simple reason that the value of all paper money depends, 
as G. B. says, on the quantity of it in the market, and the popular 
estimate of the probability of its redemption ; and no government can 
infuse any other elements than these into its value, except by making it, 
not simply a legal tender in payment of debts, but a legal tender in the 
purchase of goods, or, in other words, fixing the price of commodities. 
You may pass what acts you please about paper money, but you cannot 
prevent the bootmaker from expressing his sense of its value in the 
price he puts on his boots; and, as long as you let him do this, your 
notion that you can keep up its value by giving it a fine name is a 
pure but not altogether innocent hallucination. But then the burden 
of proving that it is necessary to make anything which has no intrinsic 
value a legal tender lies on those who propose it, and not on those who 
oppose it. On its face it is as dishonest as the adulteration of coin, so 
that Mr. Adams was justified in assuming that it was unnecessary, and 
in making Mr. Spaulding show cause for it at the point of the dagger. 
Governments in making gold and silver a legal tender simply recog- 
nize one of the usages of the civilized world. They add nothing, 
or next to nothing, to the value of the coin. If gold and silver had 
no intrinsic value, they could do no more for them than they can do 
for pebbles or paper. Bank of England notes retained their value 
during the British suspension as well as they did, not because they 
were a legal tender, but because people believed they would shortly 
be redeemed, or, in other words, because the credit of the Bank and of 
the Government continued good. If this Government had not made the 
greenbacks a legal tender, they would, like the bonds, have circulated 
at their market value as promissory notes; but inasmuch as making 
them a legal tender was tantamount to raising a forced loan, or was, in 
other words, a sign both of unscrupulousness and desperation, it is, we 
think, quite fair to assume that it did act injuriously on Government 
credit, and therefore lowered the value of its obligations—in other 
words, was inexpedient as well as unnecessary.—Ep. Nation. } 





“THE SEXES IN OOLLEGES.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have lately chanced upon an article bearing the above title, in 
your paper of March 3, in which you incline to the opinion that “mixed 
colleges are not likely to be a success.” Suffer me briefly to repeat your 
arguments, and to present the reflections which they suggest to me. 

You say that a college undertakes the double responsibility of training 
the intellect and morals of its youth, and, while you admit that the coedn 
cation*vf the sexes is of great benefit both to the male and female mind, 
you are not led by analogy or experience to hope as much for the charace- 
ter. Depicting the dangerous yet developing freedom of the student life, 
you apprehend that its liberty, which is so hazardous to our sons, may 
prove fatal to our daughters. I see no reason, however, why the college— 
like a true Alma Mater—should not legislate with special reference to the 
safety of its female students ; nor do I believe that they would chafe under 
peculiar restrictions. The most artless girl knows as well as an experi 
enced sage that a woman is not privileged, like a man, to go to the devil 
and come back again. Under the knowledge of this fact, and further 
inspired by her native timidity, she invokes, rather than eludes, that pro- 
tection which her sex demands. But if, at home, in travel, and in visiting 
her friends, she quietly, nay proudly, submits to, and even appoints, regru- 
lations from which her brother is free, what miracle is it that will prompt 
her to sudden rebellion at school ? 

It appears, however, that, for some reason, the demand for education in 
mixed colleges has declined ; and you “ suspect that the real cause is that 
young ladies do not, after all, wish for the same education with young 
men.” In this you are doubtless right. A new and striking idea might 
give temporary prosperity to the “college course” at Oberlin, and in 
similar schools, but it would not be long before their female patronage 
would decline to the steady level of general opinion. But, while I grant 
that much, I still insist that a public sentiment should be created which 
will give to women, as it has done to men, the opportunities and the sti 
mulation to acquire a thorough mental training. If college education 
really confers great benefits, the mere fact that but few women at present 
desire it does not militate against the experiment of offering it to them. 
It is only in high-colored rhyme that the heathen 

“ Call us to deliver 
Their land from error's chain.” 
Yet we invade their country with tracts and missionaries, in order to 
create a healthful sense of ignorance and need. 

But is it really desirable that woman should receive the highest cul- 
ture? You say that there are few girls who have the physical strength 
to endure the application it demands. The report (1867) of James H. 
Fairchild, of Oberlin, before a meeting of college presidents, at Spring- 
field, L1l., throws some light upon this objection. He says of those Oberlin 
students who had completed the full college course : “ Out of eighty-four 
young ladies who have graduated since 1841, seven have died, a propor- 
tion of one in twelve. Of three hundred and sixty-eight young men who 
have graduated since that date, thirty-four are dead, or a little more than 
one in eleven. Of these thirty-four young men, six fell in the war; and, 
leaving those out, the proportion of deaths still remains one to thirteen. 
Taking the whole number of gentlemen graduated, omitting the theolo- 
gical department, we find the proportion of deaths one to nine and a half; 
of ladies, one to twelve ; and this in spite of the lower average expecta- 
tion of life for women, as indicated in life-insurance tables.” Again, he 
asserts of the young lady students: “ Where there has been the same 
preparatory training,’ we find no difference in their ability to maintain 
themselves in the recitation-room.” 

But you further argue that, even if women could sustain the mental 
labor of the college course, “ quite a different training is required to fit the 
members of the different sexes for their diverse work.” This is unques- 
tionably true ; but the college, as you elsewhere state, does not aim to fit 
men for a special work, but to discipline them into manhood. Can women 
forego this discipline and attain the full measure of womanhood? The 
college course is not a special training for woman’s domestic life, but 
neither is it for the business of men, and the same arguments commend or 
discredit it for both sexes. 

I not only approve of the highest education for women, but I confide 
(especially in view of its moral advantages) in the ultimate success of the 
mixed college. Women need not only the broader and more thorough 
religious thought of man, but the refinement of manner and purity of feel- 
ing which are fostered by the admiration which these traits excite in the 
opposite sex ; and men require not simply the refinement and purity, but 
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the moral strength of women. Not that young girls enjoy loftier aspira- 
tions or juster principles than ennoble the earlier years of young men, 
but their moral life is better guarded by the fear of temptation, the re- 
gular observance of duty, and the conservative piety which so honorably 
Men love truth, women love virtue: the one is 
Each is 


distinguish their sex 
the goodness of the head, the other is the goodness of the heart. 
necessary, yet neither is sufficient ; when united, however, they become 
august. But because men oftenest espouse a just and liberal philosophy, 
women connect it with their vices, and discard it as the parent of sin; 
while men, on the other hand, disdain to cultivate virtue and faith, because 
of the ignorance and bigotry with which women defend them. Coeduca- 
tion can alone effect that felicitous moral interchange which will give to 
each sex somewhat of the other's peculiar merit. Thus, truth and virtue, 
the integrity of the mind and the integrity of the heart, will be oftener 
united in the same aspirant soul, and man, no longer a spiritual torso, 
will reveal the clear image of God. ELIZABETH WAKING. 
KEOKUK, Iowa. 


Notes. 


LITERARY. , 

Messrs. Harper & BROTHERS will soon publish Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s 
“Free Russia ;” “The J2ob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, etc.,” being 
Mr. Macgregor’s account of his latest canoe voyage in Palestine, Egypt, 
ete.; and “A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; in 
which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Old 
Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German,” by Francis A. 
March--a work which we may hope will stimulate the study of Anglo- 
Saxon. Besides further of Thackeray’s novels, in their illustrated 
library edition, Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. are preparing “ Scientific Re- 
sults of a Journey in Brazil, by Louis Agassiz and his Travelling Com- 
panions; comprising the Geology and Physical Geography of the Atlantic 
Provinces of Brazil,” by C. Fred. Hartt; “The Naturalist’s Guide,” by C. 
J. Maynard; Volame II. of Mr. Bryant’s translation of the Iliad; and 
“The Seat of Empire,” by Mr. C. C. Coffin (“ Carleton ”)——Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. will publish a “Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology,” by Rev. John Henry Blunt, D.D.; the “Life and Times of 
David Zeisberger,” by Rev. E. De Scheinwitz; “ Historical and Descrip- 
tive Narrative of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky,” by W. 8S. Forwood, 
M.D.; and a reprint of that delightful work, “Flowers from the Upper 
Alps,” by E. Walton and T. E. Benney. 

— We are indebted to several correspondents for information as to the 
authorship of the song, “ We meet ’neath the sounding rafter,” of which 
we spoke last week. It may be found printed in Dr. John W. Palmer’s 
“ Folk-Songs,” published in this city in 1861, and was written by one Cap- 
tain Dowling, of the East India Company’s Service. The small command 
to which he belonged was stationed at some detached post when the 
cholera overtook it and destroyed nearly every member, the Captain in- 
cluded, it is said, not long after he had composed his dismal verses. The 
refrain is not exactly as we quoted it. It should read, according to 





Palmer : 
**A cup to the dead already, 
5 And hurrah for the next that dies!” 
—or “ One cup,” as Dr. Doran prints it in his “ Table Traits,” Am. edition, 
pp. 267-8. “ Carl Benson” has also tracked for us the old English bal- 
lad, “ Shipps, shipps, I will descrie you ;” one verse, at least, begins with 
this line, the title being “ Halowe my Fancie.” It may be found in the 
Percy Reprint, and also in “ Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture,” Vol. L, page 393, of the American edition—seventeen stanzas long. 
Campbell, too, gives it, with some variations, in his “Specimens of the 
British Poets,” as edited by Peter Cunningham (London: Murray, 1841, 
pp. 320-1). We annex tle opening starza as there printed : 
‘In melancholy Fancie 
Out of myself, 
In the Vulcan dancie, 
All the world surveying, 
Nowhere staying, 
Just like a fairy elf; 
Out o'er the be of highest mountains skipping, 
Out o'er the hills, the trees and valleys, tripping, 


Out o'er the ocean, seas, without an var or shipping, 
Holla, my Fancy, whither wilt thou go?” 


We may as well state here, that the problem of Professor Schele de Vere 
and Blackwood, as recently stated by our correspondent “ D——n,” will 
probably be solved for most persons who consult page 762 of the June 
issue of the Baltimore New Eelectic Magazine, which offers parallel pas- 
sages from the “ Vision of Cagliostro ” and the “ Great Empress.” 
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—From some source the Independent lately obtained and published in- 
formation to the effect that in Ripon College, Wisconsin, the girls’ rank is 
to that of the boys as 90 to 75, but that “in tardiness and absences the 
boys excel the girls in the ratio of three totwo. The absences,” it con- 
tinued, “‘are mainly on account of ill health, and during the past two 
years a much larger number of boys have left school sick than girls,” 
These statistics would have a certain value if correct, but the truth of them 
is disputed by the magazine published at Ripon, called College Days, which 
is edited, we may remark, in part by female students. On searching the 
records, it says, “we found classes in which the ladies excelled, and it 
would be strange if we had not. But, on the other hand, we also found 
classes in which the gentlemen excelled in much greater ratio than that 
given in the Jndependent,” whose generalization is therefore pronounced 
unwarranted. The point of attendance is not met by College Days, and we 
regret that the editor did not devote himself to those “ days of research ” 
which he says would be necessary for an accurate statement. In the 
mixed Western colleges it is desirable to learn what is the average pro- 
portion of male and female students, and what the proportion of each to 
the male and female population of the State respectively. It might then 
appear that in an agricultural community with a surplus of men, we have 
conditions more favorable to the regular schooling and higher education 
of women than of men. Until this is shown, however, it will be best to 
refrain from speculating as to the capacity of the sexes upon the data of a 
single class or even of a single college. In another column a correspon- 
dent furnishes some pertinent statistics as to the comparative robustness 
of male and female students. 


—A New-Englander who reads Mr. Freeman’s papers in Maemillan on 
the “ Origin of the English Nation ” must conclude that the South had a 
logical reason for coupling in the same anathema the Yankee and the 
“Dutchman.” In fact, the damnable qualities of either people are very 
much the same, and the one blood may account for it. This identity of 
race between the Puritans of England and the Hollanders is the burden of 
an address by Mr. James W. Beekman, which was delivered last December 
before the Saint Nicholas Society of this city, and only now is published in 
pamphlet form. Mr. Beekman, without the least offensiveness, claims for 
Holland some glories which other nations do not relinquish—such as the 
invention of printing—and is generally somewhat too ready to adopt his- 
torical theories by no means beyond question. With the same confidence 
with which he attaches the printing-press in the name of Holland and 
Laurence Koster, he names the date at which a certain Icelandic rover 
“entered Mount Hope Bay, and spent some time in what is now the State 
of Rhode Island,” and also the year in which the first Christian church was 
established in the Western world, “dedicated to the patron saint of Hol- 
land, our good Saint Nicholas.” The address may be read, nevertheless, 
with pleasure and profit, the intimate relation between England and Hol- 
land during the stormy growth of civil and religious liberty in the former 
country being too little remembered nowadays. We doubt if any one can 
trace accurately the effect on the English character and polity of Dutch 
immigrations in the twelfth and subsequent centuries. Possibly, the 
eastern counties of England have received a peculiar stamp from this in- 
fusion of Dutch blood, and yet it may be only very remotely that we owe 
Bunyan, Hampden, Cromwell, Fairfax, Ireton, Russell, Vane, and Sidney 
to Holland, as Mr. Beekman pretends. As an asylum for exiled patriots, 
Holland was of course the mother of a numerous progeny, and we prob- 
ably are indebted to her for Sidney not otherwise than for Locke. Mr. 
Beekman’s opening remarks on the present state of the Netherlands will 
be news to most people, and are worth reading. 


—Concerning that eminent citizen of Dutch origin, the late Gulian C. 
Verplanck, Mr. William C. Bryant delivered an entertaining discourse, on 
Tuesday evening of last week, before the New York Historical Society. 
Perhaps nothing serves to impress us sc vividly with the change that has 
come over the face of this island in less than a century, as to read that Mr. 
Verplanck was born in Wall Street, on the site of the present Assay Office, 
when all to thé north of it was country, and then to reflect that he lived 
to see population cover nearly all the available space between the two 
rivers, and spread across both, and to become the president of a Board of 
Emigration which passed at last over 250,000 immigrants in one year into 
the country. Mr. Bryant dwelt chiefly, and with discrimination, on the 
principal features in the political and professional career of his subject, 
who was an independent sort of Democrat, not hating the Bank of the 
United States, and not disposed to pretend to do so in order to gain office. 
When he heard that Van Buren’s nomination as minister to England was 
rejected, he declared that would make him President of the United States. 
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If Mr. Verplanck was a Dutchman on his father’s side, he was one of Mr. tion, we need not flatter ourselves that we shall escape the evil of 


Beekman’s Dutchmen on his mother’s ; that is, his maternal grandfather's | 


great great grandfather came from Yorkshire. This grandfather was Wil- 
liam Samuel Johnson, of Stratford, Connecticut, a notable figure in the 
Revolution, member of the convention that framed the Constitution, and 
senator in Congress (1789-91); a lawyer of distinction, judge of the Con- 


necticut Supreme Court, and president of Columbia College (1792-1800), as | 


his father, the famous Rev. Samuel Johnson, had been before him (1754— | 


63). On both sides ‘the mantle of the law descended naturaily to Mr. 
Verplanck, his father having been a judge, and also a member of Con- 
gress; and he thus doubly deserves to be placed among Mr. Galton’s 
examples of hereditary genius. 

—The spread of public libraries is a subject to which we shall offer no 
apologies for returning often. This time it is Newport which is fortunate 
in receiving from an eminent citizen, Mr. Christopher Townsend, a 
“ People’s Library” that must prove an additional attraction to this favorite 
watering-place. Mr. Townsend insisted upon but two things, that the 
library should not be named after him, or in any way be turned into a 
memorial of him, and that he should have the selection of the 7,000 vol- 
umes with which he endowed it. It may be guessed that he paid less at- 
tention to light literature than to works of solid information. With his 
collection has been joined that of the Free Library already started, making 
in all 10,0003 volumes. Newport has, besides, a Mechanics’ Library, and 
the Redwood, of long date, which the British plundered wofully during 
their occupation of the city. Their conduct in this respect was remarka- 
bly in contrast with that of the army which held Philadelphia, whose 
officers scrupulously used and respected the libraries there. In Phila- 
delphia, we may note, the Apprentices’ Library celebrates its fiftieth anni- 
versary this year by raising a permanent fund and extending its advan- 
tages to those beyond boyhood and girlhood. It contains only 10,000 
volumes; but it has helped, during the half-century, to enlighten some 
fifty thousand persons, many of whom, since become rich, are now feeling 
in their pockets for the proper acknowledgment of services rendered. 


—Among the latest English publications and announcements are the 
following: Of books of travel and geography, the Rev. Henry Seddall’s 
“Malta, Past and Present,” which goes back to the days of the Phoenicians ; 
a second and revised edition of J. L. Portee’s “ Five Years in Damascus ;” 
“ Wild Life among the Koords,” by Major Millingen ; “ Eastern Pilgrims,” 
by Agnes Smith, narrating the travels of three ladies; “A Ramble into 
Brittany,” by the Rev. George Musgrave, with illustrations. Also, two 
which concern our new connection with the Pacific: “ Victoria the British 
Eldorado ; or, Melbourne in 1869,” showing the advantages of that colony 
as a field for emigration—by a colonist of twenty years’ standing ; and 
“Westward by Rail: the New Route to the East,” by W. F. Rae, which is 
a reprint of that gentleman’s letters to the London Daily News, during his 
recent visit to this country, with additions. History is represented by the 
concluding volumes of Mr. John Hill Burton’s “ History of Scotland, from 
Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688;’ and “The First Lord 
Malmesbury: his Family and Friends,” consisting of a series of letters 
from 1745 to 1820, edited by the present Earl of Malmesbury. This cor- 


respondence covers as pregnant a period as any in modern times, and we | 


are promised “ details from the last field of the Pretender to the last of the 
Duke of Wellington, contemporary fashions, the social history both of 
France and England during the Great War, the occupation of Paris by the 
Allies,” ete., etc. In theology we are to have a translation of Baron 
Hiibner’s “ Memoir of Pope Sixtus the Fifth ;’ “ The See of Rome in the 
Middle Ages,” by the Rev. Oswald J. Reichel ; and “ Ignatius Loyola and 
the Early Jesuits,” by Stewart Rose—works that may all in a certain sense 
be called timely. 





—Not least curious among the other announcements are these, of books | 


which are ‘‘ nearly ready” and “in the press”: “ The Civil Service Orthog- 
raphy : a Handy Book of English Spelling, with ample Rules and carefully 
arranged Exercises ; adapted for the use of Schools, and candidates for the 
Civil and other Services ;’ and “ The Civil Service Englisle History, illus- 
trated with maps, etc.” ‘hese text-books are a continuation of a series 
which appears to have been happily begun by “ The Civil Service Geo- 
graphy” and “The Civil Service Book-keeping,” as each of them has 
passed into a second edition. They were arranged, it is stated in the title, 
expressly for examination candidates, by officers of H. M. Civil Service, 
and that they are appreciated by the class for whom they were intended 
we cannot doubt. While it is perhaps unlikely that the establishment of 
the competitive system of appointment in this country will beget similar 
aids for aspirants to office, owing to the diffusiveness of our public instruc- 
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cramming. Of all the modes of concealing ignorance that is one of the 
most subtle, and the practice of it is one of the chief groands of dis 
trusting the rank-lists of schools and colleges. So far, nevertheless, from 
its furnishing valid objection to a civil service based on examinations, 
it seems to us to be less mischievous here than in almost any other 
The false honors and degrees which cramming may win, in 
Bat con 


direction. 
spite of all precautions, at a university, can never be revoked. 
tinuance in office and promotion are dependent on*the daily application 
of all the knowledge and talent the incumbent possesses, and the mo 
ment his performance proves him a sham he may be discharged. Mean. 
time, his more worthy competitor, whom he unjustly excluded, may 
apply a second or a third time to be examined, and is never without a 
chance of succeeding. 

—The disestablishment of the Irish Church has naturally not discou 
raged the enemies of the Establishment across the channel. The next out 
post that promises an easy victory is the Church in Wales; and it is hard 
to see why the arguments applicable in the one case are not sound in the 
other also. <A writer;in the London Quarterly for April undertakes the 
defence of the Church in Wales, but in a way which only proves the weak, 
ness of his cause, if the Irish precedent is to have any weight. Ue first 
seeks to remove the issue by declaring that, there being no natural boun 
dary between England and Wales, the two should be treated as one coun 
try—which might be as well insisted on for England and Scotland ; and 
that, therefore, if the Church be disestablished in Wales, it may as well be 
in any county—indeed, in any town or village—of England. However, 
feeling this to be not too solid ground, the reviewer reserves his grand 
assault for a quite unimportant and subordinate position, viz, that the 
Church in Wales is in process of decay, and that her power and intluence 
with the people are irrevocably gone. To refute this notion, he consumes 
the greater part of his space in marshalling statistics of restored cathedrals, 
new and repaired churches, new parsonages, resident incumbents, travel 
ling missionaries, etc., etc., of which at this distance we are incapable of 
judging the force or good faith. We should say, however, that, making 
allowance for the increase in population, the activity he claims for the 
Church has not been remarkable. He admits, too, that the activity of the 
Dissenters has been as great or greater, though he objects to a comparison 
of the number of chapels merely, as every sect doubles its places af wor 
ship in order to provide for services in Welsh and in English. After all, 
he cannot deny—what is the only fact worth considering—that the Estab 
lished Church is that of a small minority of the total population ; and 
though he is indignant that the Dissenters should have been reckoned as 
nine-tenths, and would rather regard them as three-fourths, the authorities 
he cites put the number at about four-fifths. The most favorable propor- 
tion is not too cheering for the reviewer, who concludes by a futile appeal 
to Churchmen and Nonconformists to leave their dissensions for the better 
work of reclaiming the thousands who are neither members nor attendants 
of any church whatever. 

—A “ Liberal Clergyman,” who writes to the London Speetator a letter 
concerning the question of Bible reading in schools, is a clergyman whose 
sermons it might probably be worth while to hear; certainly one could 
“sit under them” with satisfaction if the things of the other world pre 
sent themselves to the preacher with half the definiteness with which he 
sees the things of this. England, as is known, is just now even more ex 
cited than the United States about Bible reading in the schools, and we 
have not an advocate of the practice, nor hardly an opponent of it, who 
might not take lessons in zeal from British Christians or British “ secular 
ists.” What our “ Liberal Clergyman” wishes to suggest, as his contri 
bution to the general disturbance, is this: “I wish to suggest that if 
Lord John Russell's [sic] plan be carried out, of a chapter of the Bible to 
be read before school, to impart a religious odor to the business of the day, 
it would be desirable to read it in the original Hebrew or Greek. The 
reasons for this are obvious: (1) The direct moral effect upon the children 
would be the same asif it were read in English; (2) The indirect moral 
effect would be far greater, from the greatly increased sense of awe and 
If 
we were compelled to make a guess as to whether this gentleman is or is 
not in orders, we should say that he is not ; and that he is not likely to be ; 
and that, on the contrary, he is a relative by consanguinity of the gentle- 
man who some year or two since used to write to the Pall Mall Gazette 


mystery ; (3) All need of a conscience clause would be done away.” 


occasional brief letters in which was revealed a frame of mind very little 
calculated to give the Earl of Shaftesbury anything but acute pain. But 
however that may be, we are bold to say that, in his glancing way, he 
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has come very near to hitting on the gist of the matter in controversy ; 
for we think thot the “devotional exercises ” of the common schools have 
at the best no general good effect ; and we very mach doubt whether their 
general effect is not worse than nothing—is not worse than if the teachers 
were to pronounce a certain number of meaningless words in the hearing 
of the pupils; is not in fact bad. And to this opinion we have not come 
without having had experimental knowlege ; nor without having made 
comparison of our own opinion with that of others who also have seen some 
thing of the actual working of the present New England system of “ re- 
ligious exercises ” for the children of the public schools. What, for in- 
stance, is the probable effect on an audience of boys and girls, in a school 
whose head master has just been blessed by the birth of a daughter, when 
one of the young gentlemen repeats, as his daily verse of Scripture, these 
words of Jephthah : “ And it came to pass that when he saw her he rent 
his clothes and cried, ‘alas my daughter! thou hast brought me very low, 
and thou art one of them that trouble me’”? Or how improving is it 
when another person says: “ For unto us a child is born ;”’ and another 
follows with the words: “ He shall be called Mahershalalhashbaz.” And 
we hear of worse things than these: as of the circulation of marked pas- 
sages in Scripture—passaes which it is just as well that children should 
not see; of the pretty general surreptitious study of geometry or arith- 
metic or the Latin grammar, or what not, while the teacher’s eyes are 
closed in prayer; of prayers stereotyped, and, in consequence of their 
familiarity, made a laughing-stock—in brief, of all kinds of irreverent dis- 
regard and trifling. No one would say that there is no good at all got 
from the Bible readings by anybody whatsoever who hears them. But 
the question is of the proportionate good and evil got from the mainten- 
ance of the custom, and we are but bad observers if the custom is not 
one which devout people may be very glad to see disused. One would 
think from the degree of importance at.ached by some persons to the con- 
tinuance of these so-called devotional exercises that all the teachers were 
pious and all the children reverent. In point of fact, a very great majority 
of the children are as indifferent and careless as are most young men in 
college in regard to morning prayers. Of the piety of the teachers we 
say nothing, for we know little. We venture to say, however, that there 
is not a pious teacher in the country who would not advise all parents and 
guardians that if they have been neglecting home instruction in religion, 
with the notion that their children and wards have been getting enough 
of such teaching in the school-room, they are leaning on the feeblest of 
broken reeds. 


—The final decision of the English Vice-Chancellor James, in the case 
of the authorized and unauthorized versions of “ Frou-Frou,” reveals the 
small amount of protection afforded to French dramatists and their British 
customers by the Copyright Convention. This prescribes that the French 
original of any play shall be registered within three months, while a trans- 
lation sanctioned by the author must be published and registered in a like 
period after the first registration. It was ruled that an adaptation with 
the author’s sanction was not the same thing as a translation, at least for 
the purpose of being registered, however it might afterwards be modified 
in the performance ; and, the plaintiff not being allowed to have made a 
translation, the rival version was on this technicality released from in- 
junction. Apart from the disappointment and loss of the purchaser of the 
authorized version, the public is somewkat scandalized by the fact that, 
whereas he had carefully excluded from the play the indecencies supposed 
to be foreign to the English stage and English manners, these were as 
carefully preserved in the defendant’s more literal version. The Vice- 
Chancellor is accordingly charged with having decided against common 
sense and public morality at the same time ; but for the latter he was not 
responsible, and he probably gave the right interpretation to a clumsy 
statute. 


= a a 


BOWEN’S AMERIOAN POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 

THE two most sadly abused words in the English language are “ prac- 
tical’ and “ American.” When a man engaged in any pursuit requiring 
scientific training for its proper conduct is convicted of entire ignorance 
of every scientific principle, he invariably retorts with the declaration 
that he is a practical man and not a mere theorist. When the dissemina- 
tors of some pet theory find it condemned by the voice of the intellectual 
world as contrary to sound reason or to the spirit of the age, they dub it 
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American. By this device it is expected that all European criticism will 
be made to pass for nothing, because it is natural that Europeans should 
criticise everything American. We cannot, therefore, read the title 
“ American Political Economy” without suspecting a bid for the support 
of the patriots who believe America should have on every subject a dis- 
tinctive set of ideas of her own, no matter if they are only the cast-off 
ideas of Europe. Perhaps our suspicion is ill-founded. Our author is no 
doubt sincere in the opinion “that every country has a Political Economy 
of its own,” and that the universal principles of the science are compara- 
tively few and unimportant. We conceive, however, that everything of 
value in the work before us lies in the statement of these very principles, 
and notice with surprise that a large part of the work, American though 
it be, is made up of quotations from and criticisms of English writers. 
Take out these criticisms, and we find nothing distinctively American, 
unless it is the hits at free-trade which are scattered promiscuously 
through the book, forming for the protectionist the plums of the economi- 
cal pudding. Considering that what is now called the policy of protec. 
tion was universal in Europe two or three centuries ago, and is still per- 
sisted in by Austria and Russia, we fail to see how it can be claimed as 
American. 


The most striking feature of the work before us is its heterogeneous. 
ness. Our American writers on the subject may be divided into two 
classes: those who accept the modern system—writers of “ the school,” 
Mr. Colwell calls them—and those who will have none of it. Professor 
Bowen accepts the principles of the school, but rejects their applications, 
He lays down the former with great clearness. No other American writer 
has given a better account of the limits of the science, the transformation 
and increase of capital, the relations of labor to capital, the functions of 
money, or the nature and laws of exchangeable value. If his chapters on 
these subjects could be cut out and made into a separate work, we should 
recommend it. But in the practical application of his principles we find 
qualities so directly the opposite that it is difficult to conceive the entire 
work as emanating from the same pen. His indignation is profoundly 
excited against three doctrines which he considers radically English and 
never tires of attacking. They are the Malthusian theory of population, 
Ricardo’s theory of rent,and Adam Smith's policy of free-trade. The 
blindness of his attacks upon these doctrines is the more curious in that, 
unlike most of their opponents, he seems to understand at least the two 
first. On pages 153 to 157, he gives a statement of Ricardo’s theory of 
rent which is quite fair, the last paragraph excepted. Here he wanders 
off to the Malthusian theory of population in seeming unconsciousness of 
any change of subject. He then devotes seven pages to what purports to 
be a criticism of Ricardo, but is really a sound criticism of nothing but 
the ideas added to Ricardo’s theory by his own vigorous imagination. 
Among the doctrines refuted is “the great and obvious fallacy of sup- 
posing that the population, as it increases, necessarily remains stationary, 
or on the same spot, so that the grain must be brought to it at a price 
enhanced by the cost of transportation.” Ascribing such a proposition as 
this to Ricardo, or even to Malthus, is a perversion of their ideas on 
which we shall not stop to comment. 

Having knocked down all his men of straw, Professor Bowen proceeds 
to establish his own American theory of rent. We enter upon it expect- 
ing something very new and striking. What then is our surprise to read 
on and find that the new doctrine, so far as it covers the ground occupied 
by the English economist, does not differ from that of Ricardo. It is 
simply the old doctrine stripped of its imaginary appendages and illus- 
trated by the state of things this side of the Atlantic. He says: 

“ Rent arises from the excess of the local demand over the local supply, 
and is therefore ultimately determined by the expense and inconvenience 
of bringing the food from a distance, or by the discomforts and privations 
which attend the removal of a portion of the people to a new home.” . . 

“Not only in America, but in Great Britain and Ireland, and indeed 
throughout the civilized world, it is notorious that rent is produced and 
increased or, in other words, that value is given to the land, . creating a 
market for agricultural produce in the neighborhood of the land whence 
that produce is obtained, that is, by collecting a town or civic population, 
“et in manufactures and commerce, who have the means to buy the 

This is very true, but it is in entire accord with Ricardo’s theory. The 
essential principle of the latter is this: When in the progress of popula- 
tion, a people find the land which is most advantageously situated or most 
fertile insufficient to supply them with food, and when, in consequence, 
they are obliged to have recourse to soils less advantageous with respect 
t> situation and fertility, the more advantageous soils will command a 
rent corresponding to their superior advantages. We are at a loss to 
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infer in what way Mr. Bowen thinks he has modified this doctrine. The 
point on which he lays most emphasis is this: “ Rent depends not on the 
increase but on the distribution of the population.” This is about as 
much to the point as if he had criticised the popular opinion of the effects 
of a spring shower by saying that it is not the falling of the rain but its 
presence on the ground that makes the grass grow. He surely cannot 
suppose Ricardo or any one else to maintain that, if population should 
cease to increase, land would no longer command rent. On the other 
hand, does not every change in the “ distribution ” of population neces- 
sarily imply an increase somewhere? In the very case supposed by Mr. 
Bowen, that of a city springing up in an agricultural district, is there not 
an increase in the population of that district? Worse yet, the new theory 
exhibits the most deplorable feature of the old one. Before the city is 
built its site is occupied by a farmer who finds the soil of his quarter- 
section ‘ample for his subsistence. He therefore offers no rent for the 
adjoining land. After the city is built, this land becomes necessary to the 
support of its inhabitants, and so commands rent. Why this change? 
Because the population of the quarter-section has outgrown its means of 
subsistence. So has the population of every city in the Union, and thus 
its inhabitants have to pay rent for the adjoining land. Thus we have 
the Malthusian theory unconsciously naturalized in this country by Pro- 
fessor Bowen himself. In fine, our author’s conclusions respecting rent 
remind us of Pascal’s ecclesiastics, who condemned under one name as 
false, impious, and damnable the very doctrines they themselves main- 


tained under a different name. 


Another question, to the discussion of which Mr. Bowen seems unable 
to bring an orderly arrangement of ideas, is that between protection and 
free-trade. His treatment of it is noteworthy for its vagueness. From a 
protectionist point of view this is, perhaps, not a serious objection, as a 
vague and shadowy proposition suffers less from the assaults of criticism 
than a clear and precise one. But it is a decided objection to an enquiring 
student desiring to know exactly what a protective tariff is for and what 
limits are to be set to its operation. Such a one will get very little satis. 
faction from the present work ; indeed we may doubt whether, if brought 
to the practical test of voting on the tariff, our author would prove to be a 
protectionist at all in a sense satisfactory to Pennsylvania politicians. His 
first allusion to the question contains a statement which affords one of the 
strongest popular arguments for free trade. ‘“ We have in this country,” 
he says, “the largest extension of the system of free trade which the 
world has ever witnessed ; we have free trade between Maine and Louisi- 
ana, between California and Massachusetts; and no one doubts that the 
system is equally beneficial to all these States” (p. 13). Our protectionist 
friends seem to look upon this extension as on their part a concession so 
meritorious that the country is unreasonable to want more. But we 
apprehend this view will fail to satisfy the enquiring masses. They will 
naturally want to know whether a system which has been extended from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Lakes to the Gulf, with results 
beneficial to all parties, cannot be advantageously tried a little farther. 
If they are told that the circumstances of Canada and Mexico are so 
different from our own as to make that course unadvisable, they will ask 
by what dispensation of Providence it happened that the political bound- 
aries of our Republic were run along the very lines which mark the limits 
of advantageous trade. They will ask whether, if Canada is annexed, 
the introduction of Canadian lumber will still be hurtful to our home 
industry. The people of the Mississippi Valley may soon begin to enquire 
whether their industry does not suffer more from the competition of Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts than from that of England. They will hardly 
be satisfied with the reminder that the Eurepeans are foreigners. They 
will want to know why it is not as advantageous to enjoy free trade with 
a foreigner who offers advantageous terms as with an inhabitant of the 
East. 


We find nothing tangible put forward in reply to these questions until 
we reach the subjects of manufactures and wages. Here we find the 
baleful effects of free trade with England illustrated by the case of 
Ireland, in descanting on which our author shows singular ignorance of 
the industrial history of Ireland, where the woollen manufacture was 
actually suppressed by act of Parliament, and the export of wool to other 
places than England actually prohibited till very recently. The result of 
this free trade, he says, to Ireland was that importations diminished 
to such an extent that the consumption of British manufactures by 
each inhabitant was reduced to one-fifth that of a West India negro (p. 
184), It must be admitted that this is a novel argument against free 
trade, Usually we are told that the effect of this policy will be seen in 
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the excessive importation and consumption of foreign goods. Toa pro- 
tectionist at all sensitive on the subject of logic it must be rather perplex 
ing to hear two addresses from the same rostrum, in one of which they 
are warned that free trade will lead to excessive importations; in the 
other, that it will stop the consumption of foreign goods. The disagree. 
ment extends to the exports as well as the imports. Few exports to pay 
for the imports, in other words, an sdverse balance of trade, has hitherto 
been the bugbear of the protectionist. But on p. 75 we find that the 
exports of edible products from Ireland are excessive, having increased 
from seven million bushels in 1817 to twenty-six millions in 1845, At the 
same time the Irish do not produce wealth! We infer that “ edible pro- 
ducts ” are not deemed “ wealth” in “American” political economy. They 
do not import manufactured goods, because they are “ too poor to purchase 
them at any price” (p. 76)! So they get nothing in exchange for the 
edibles they export. To fill the cup of their sorrow, they can make 
nothing at home because they are unable to compete with English capital. 
This deplorable state of affairs is the result of free trade, and must there- 
fore, we suppose, be remedied by a protective tariff. But it must be con- 
ceded that the idea of levying such a tariff upon goods that cannot be im- 
ported under any circumstances is a novelty. 

We see nothing in this work that America has reason to be proud of. 
It presents some of the best thoughts of the great economists of England, 
but they are so mixed up with discussions which do not rise above the 
level of the average political newspaper, that it is difficult to separate 
them. The economical ideas of any young man who has derived all his 
knowledge from this work must be in a state of great confusion, unless he 
possess the critical acumen to distinguish the true from the false. If he 
succeed in this, the total absence of arrangement and classification, each 
chapter being an independent essay, must interfere with that co-ordination 
of ideas which is essential to the proper understanding of any complicated 
subject. 


——--—- ~—_ -- ——_—$_ 


BERNARD'S BRITISH NEUTRALITY.* 


THE title of this work indicates the purpose of the author. After a 
preface in which the causes of our civil war and its first events are briefly 
narrated, Professor Bernard passes on to the history of the various inter- 
national questions which came up during the war; and first of the neu- 
trality of the European powers, of the Queen’s proclamation, and of the 
British regulations as to prizes. Then he reviews the complaints of the 
United States occasioned by the declaration of neutrality ; our offer to ac- 
cede to the declaration of Paris of 1856, ani its unsuccessful issue ; the case 
of the Trent; and the commencement of the blockade. The subject of 
Confederate ships in neutral ports, and the various questions that arose as 
the war continued, are next discussed. Then follows a very important 
series of chapters on contraband trade, and ships procured in England by 
the Confederates ; on the Alabama claims; and on Federal and Confeder- 
ate cruisers. The last chapters treat of questions respecting foreigners in 
the United States, of the progress and end of the war, and of the later 
negotiations; and the author closes his work with some remarks in de 
fence of the attitude of his country, and yet kind and conciliatory in 
spirit. 

The chief value of this work lies, as it appears to us, in the historical 
form which it takes. The author has conferred a great benefit on al 
students of international law by the documents, or extracts from doeu- 
ments, which he adds to his text, and by the brief judgments on points of 
international law which are continually given. But the highest praise 
must be awarded to his candor and fairness of mind. It is not likely, and 
he is without doubt far from expecting, that all his opinions will be ac- 
ceptable at present on this side of the water, although we incline to believe 
that ten or twenty years hence little of what he lays down as law will be 
denied by our jurists and publicists. But he has pursued the course best 
calculated to bring about a substantial agreement in the international 
principles and practice of the two countries—he has stated his doctrine on 
disputed points with a wise moderation and a spirit quite unlike that of 
diplomats contending for their respective sides with such arguments, good 
or bad, as may be at hand. 

Mr. Bernard remarks, that the United States, a nation which once 
pushed neutral rights as far as any other state, showed a disposition 
during the late war to stretch belligerent rights to an equal extent. In 
fact, a claim was made in the case of the 7rent which we would have 
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utterly repudiated in 1810; and the doctrine of continuous voyages, as ap- 
plied to the conveyance of contraband and breaches of blockade, has been 
carried by Chief Justice Chase beyond the principles which Lord Stowell 
laid down. A singular circumstance occurred in the case of the Emily St. 
Pierre, a British vessel captured on the sea a dozen miles from Charleston, 
and placed under the charge of two officers and a number of men to be 
carried to Philadelphia. The part of the crew retained on board rose 
against the captors and succeeded in taking her into Liverpool. Mr. 
Adams made a demand on the British Government for the restitution of 
the vessel, and Earl Russell denied that a neutral state had any control 
over a vessel which had been rescued on the high seas before a Prize 
Court had decided on the validity of the capture. During the discussions 
it appeared that Great Britain had made a similar claim against the 
United States in 1800, which had been met by similar arguments. The 
two Governments had changed places. There can be no doubt, says Prof. 
Bernard, “that the American Government was right in 1800 and wrong in 
1862, and the English Government wrong in 1800 and right in 1862,” and 
for this dictum he has without doubt good reason. In another place he 
says, speaking of changes of position as it respects international questions, 
that “the history of international law is full of such variations and incon- 
sistencies. We ourselves afe not clear from them. Among the complaints 
urged by Mr. Seward and Mr. Adams there are some which seem but re- 
productions of those addressed by Lord Stormont and Sir Joseph Yorke to 
the French and Dutch Governments during the war of the American inde- 
pendence. And it would be easy to draw an effective contrast between the 
severity with which Great Britain formerly enforced the rights of belli- 
gerents, and the warmth with which she lately asserted the rights of neu- 
trals.” We must admit and confess the justice of these remarks, as far as 
they relate to the United States, but was not our changed position partly 
due to the almost exclusive study of British authorities? If our statesmen 
had been more familiar with Continental doctrine, which has always 
leaned towards large neutral rights on the seas, we might have avoided 
some mistakes. 

In regard to blockade, Mr. Bernard makes some wise remarks on the 
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new difficulties arising from the ease with which steam-vessels can slip 
into ports thus obstructed. He admits that, on the whole, our blockade of 
Southern ports was rigorous and effective, although in some respects at 
first irregular. Here the definition of effectiveness, as given in the de- 
claration of Paris, that the blockading force must be sufficient really to 
prohibit access to the coast of the enemy, which is not without ambiguity 
in itself, becomes more ambiguous if, through the power of steam, the 
same vessel can run a blockade many times over, as happened during the 
late war. What will an effective blockade be, if one out of three vessels 
can get into port uninjured? Must not in the time to come new rules be 
made for the protection of belligerents, and for the stoppage of tratflic 
which cannot be effectively stopped, owing to the facilities of running 
blockades by steam at the mouth of a harbor? 

We have no doubt that Prof. Bernard’s work will be received with de- 
cided favor by all who give themselves to the study of international law, 
and will materially influence opinion on both sides of the Atlantic. 

*,* Publishers will confer a favor by aheaye marking the price of their books upon the 
rapper. 
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With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, and an Appen- 
dix containing Bp. Andrewes’s ‘* Discourse against Se- 
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this country, 1 vol. ‘crown 8vo, 454 pages, price $2 50. 
No subject is exciting so much attention throughout 

the country at this time as Marriage and Divorce. 

The publishers are happy to announce that they have 
now ready the long- expected work of Hugh Davey Evans, 
LL.D., who was so distinguished as a ‘lawyer and lay- 
theologian. 

It is an elaborate treatise, discussing the whole subject, 
and designed to correct the present low tone of public 
opinion on Marriage. 

The following selection from the contents will show the 
scope of the volume: 

Of Society, Law, Public Opinion, and the Relations of 
Church and State. _Of the Relations between the Sexes in 
General.—Of the Nature of Marriage.—Its Formative Ele- 
ments—Its Mysterious Elements—Its Practical Elements. 

I. Exclusiveness, as Opposed to Polygamy. IL. Indis- 
solubleness, as Opposed to Divorce. 1. The Rule. 2. The 
Exception. 3. The Effect of the Exception. IIL. The 
Authority of the Husband and the Subordination of the 
Wife.—The Impediments to Marriage.—The Doctrine of 
Incest.—-Of the Motives to Marriage and Choice of a 
Partner. 

On divorce the Author holds an unusual doctrine—that 
after a legitimate divorce in the excepted case (viz., adul- 
tery of the wife) both parties are absolutely at liberty, and 
may marry. 

The subject of woman's rights is also handled very hap- 
ily, and many other topics that are now prominently 
»efore the public. 

On the whole, the work will be found by those who 
wish to investigate this great subject in the light of Rea- 
son, History, and Scripture, the most complete and con- 
venient treatise in the English langua; ge. 


The Hygiene of 
Night. 
HALL, M.D., 
Health by Good Living,” 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 
CONTENTS : 
Sleeping with the Old—Deadly Nature of Bad Air—Pure 
Sleeping Rooms—Vitiated Chambers—Bodily Emanations 
—Night Lodgings in Cities—Sleeping with Others—Busi- 
ness and Sound Sleep—Nursing Children at Night—Feed- 
ing of Infants— Morning Debilities—Nervousness, Debili- 
ties, ete.—Bad Night Habits—Injurious Books, etc., etc. 
IIT. 
Selections from the Prose and 
Poetry of Alfred de Musset. 


BY MRS. OWEN WISTER. 
In 1 vol. 16mo, price $1 50. 
ContTENTs: The Story of a White Blackbird—Mimé 
Pinson —Fantasis—No Trifling with Love—Poems. 


The Third Volume of the Ser 
mons of Robert South, D.D. 


In 5 vols. 8vo. 
Volume IV. of South’s Sermons will follow the three 
volumes already issued, and the sect will be completed 
soon, Price, per volume, $4. 


Sleep; or, 


the 
Bs W. WZ. 


Anthor of * etc., etc. 


ve 
Contributions Relating to the 
Surgery of the War. 


Viewed in its Hygienic and Practical Aspects. 
Edited by FRANK H. HAMILTON, M.D., Professor of 
Military Surgery and Hygiene. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price $6 50. 

*,* A new volume of the Memoirs of the U. 8. Sanitary 
Commission. It has been found necessary to divide the 
volume in two parts. Part I. is enriched by valuable 
plates. 


Vi. 
Reports of Cases 
ARGUED AND ADJUDGED IN THE 


Supreme Court of Errors and Appeals 
in Tennessee. 
3,4, AND 5 HAYWOOD, IN ONE VOLUME. 
With Notes and References. 
BY MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Of the Memphis Bar. 
1 vol. 8vo, law sheep, price $8. 
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Mr. A. R. Waliace’s Contributions to 


the Theory of Natural Selection. A 
Series of Essays, by the author of ** The Malay Archi 
pelago,” ete., ete. $2. 


CONTENTS: 


Experiments upon Forged Iron Beams; The Effect of 
Temperature on Coal-Gas; Coke Iron and Charcoal Iron ; 
Influence of Rain on Filtration of River Water; Tele- 
graphs in the East; Wind Pressure on Bridges and Roofs; 
Report on Boiler Explosions; Glycerine: its Uses and 
Abuses; Silt Embankments; A Year's Steam-Boiler Ex- 
plosions; Sewage and the Land; Derailment of Railway 
Trains; Manufacture of Steel; The Stone-work of the 
Houses of Parliament; Mountain Locomotive; Maritime 
Bearings ; Telegraphic Batteries and Conductors; 
perature of Coal Mines; 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 


HOUSENOLD READING 


The Nations Around, By A. Keary, author of 
“Early Egyptian History.’ Tllustrated. $2 


FOR 


THE GLOBE DRYDEN 


The Poetical Works of John Dryden. 
Edited, with a Revised Text, Memoir, and Introduc 
tory Notes, by W. D. Christie, M.A, $1 75 

The Morning Land. B) 
Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
East. 2vols. $5. 


Tem- 
Construction of Wolf Rock 
Light House; Purity of Croton Water; Practice with the 
Transit; Hudson River Suspension Bridge ; Perkins Com- 
pound Marine Engines ; The Use of Lead Paint; Subma- 
rine Warfare (illustrated); The Stability of Arches; The 
Self-Purification of Rivers; Siphon and Suction Pumps 
(illustrated); Union Pacific Engineering; The Strength 
of Rolled Sections of Iron; On Ship-Building. 

PaRaGRAPHS: Iron and Steel Notes; Railway Notes; 
Ordnance and Naval Notes ; New 
Books; Miscellaneous. 

TERMS: Issued monthly at $5 per annum; Sing 
Numbers, 50 cents. 
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By W. T. Blanford. With Colored Mustrations, §7 
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Beethoven's Letters, 1790-1826. 
trait and fac-simile. Cloth, $2. 
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Life of Chopin. By F. Liszt. Cloth, $1 50. 


Life of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. SS 
Edited and translated by Wm. L. Gage. $17 1 SS 
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With a por- 


Life of Handel. by V. Schoelcher, $2. 

Life of Rossini. $175. 

Mendelssohn's Letters, 2 vol*., each $1 75 

Mozart. A Romantic Biography. $1 75 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


Charles Scribner & Co., 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


Mommsen’s History of Rome. 


The third volume of this great work is devoted to the 
Revolution, which is treated with that philosophical in- 
sight and masterly grasp of the subject which distinguish 
this history from all that have preceded it. 

This edition of Mommsen’s History of Rome isa reprint 
of the latest London edition—that of 1868—which con- 
tained numerous additions by the author, as well as cor- 
rections of inaccuracies and inconsistencies by the trans- 
lator. 

Vols. I., T., and III. (each one volume, crown 8vo) of 
Mommsen's History of Rome now ready, printed upon 
fine toned paper, and reduced in price from $2 50 to $2 
per volume. 

*,* Vol. IV., 
publication 


completing this work, is in press for early 


IN THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WON- 
DERS, 


WONDERS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Translated from tke French of Lerrvre, by R. Dona.p, 
with an additional chapter on our English Architec- 
ture. One vol. 12mo, with Sixty Illustrations. 

Price $1 50. 

The object of this volume is to supply in a popular form 
a connected and comprehensive sketch of the chief archi- 
tectural achievements of ancient andmodern times. Com- 
mencing with the rudest dawnings of architectural science, 
a carefully compiled and authentic record is given of the 
most remarkable constructions of every description which 
the genius of man has produced; and as these are all de- 
scribed in chronological order, they form a connected 
narrative of the development of architecture, in which the 
history and progress of the art can be authentically traced. 


Just PUBLISHED, IN 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WONDERS. 


Each 1 vol. 12mo, beautifully illustrated, price per 
vol., $1 50. 
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A Text-book for Schools and Colleges, and a book for 
every public speaker and student of the English Lan- 

By J. li. McItvarng, Professor of Belles Lettres 

1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. 

Prof. Mcliivaine’s long experience as an instructor of 
elocution in Princeton College fits bim pre-eminently for 
the preparation of such a work as the present; and this 
volume, which has been maturing for a number of years, 
is a most systematic and practical treatise. Not only stu- 
dents, but clergymen and all called upon to speak in pub- 
lic, will find the work full of valuable suggestions and 
hints, 


guage 
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price. 
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Virtue & Yorston, 


12 Dey Street, New York, 
Will publish, Wednesday, June 1, the following: 
I. 

Uniform with ‘“* Haydn's Dictionary of Dates.” 


HAYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOCRAPHY, 


From the Creation to the Present Time. For the use of 
the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent 
Persons of all ages and nations. Arranged chronologi- 
cally, and carefully dated. Preceded by the Bio- 
graphies and Genealogies of the chief representatives 
of the Royal Houses of the World. 





One volume, EY MI cis catunecaercnes $7 
** half-calf or half-morocco........ 10 
II. 


A new volume of Essays by HUGIT MILLER 


LEADING ARTICLES ON VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS. 


Edited by his son-in-law, the Rev. John Davidson. With 
a characteristic portrait of the author, fac-simile from 
a a ned D. O. Hill, R.S.A. 





Ill. 
HUCH MILLER’S WORKS. 
New and only complete edition. 


13 yols. crown 8vo, I vn tikkn tens anak $22 
half-calf or half-morocco...... 42 


Any of the volumes sold separately. 


IV. 
PRO ARIS ET FOCIS. 
A PLEA FOR OUR ALTARS AND HEARTIS. 
By the author of ‘‘ Waiting for the Verdict,” * The His- 
tory of a Woman's Heart,” etc. 


16mo, cloth extra 
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Descriptive Catalo we. of all our publications sent by 
free, on application. 
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I. 
CAPTAIN JAMES GRANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Cirl He Married: By James Grant, 
Author of ** The Romance of War,” “ The King’s Own 
Borderers,” etc., etc. 16mo, boards, price 80 cents. 


II. 

Life, A Book for Young Men. By J. Cunnrmyenam 
Gerkrg. Printed on toned paper, 12mo, extra cloth, 
price $1 75. 

Til. 
NEW WORK BY C. J. VAUGHAN. 

Earnest Words for Earnest Men; or, 
The Gospel and the Pilgrimage. By C. J. Vavenan, 
D.D., Master of The Temple. 16mo, extrs cloth, price 
$1 50. 

Iv. 

Saving Knowledge, addressed to Young Men. 
By Tuomas GuTurig, D.D.,and W. G. Buiarxiz, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
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The Creat Book of the Day! 


2,500 COPIES ORDERED BEFORE IT IS 
PUBLISHED. 


Witt BE Reapy May 25. 


The Invitation Heeded: 


REASONS FOR RETURNING TO 


CATHOLIC UNITY. 
By JAMES KENT STONE, D.D., 


Late President of Kenyon and Hobart Colleges, and Min- 
ister of the Episcopal Church. 


1 vol. 12mo, cloth extra, $1 50. 


The Firs? Eprtion of this work is already ordered, 
and a Seconp EpiTion is now being printed. 

Dr. Stone being the first Protestant Minister in America 
who answered the “Pope's Invitation” to return to 
Catholic Unity, his reasons will be read by thousands, 
and cannot fail of doing great good. 

Catholics should circulate this book extensively. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1 50. 


NEW YORK: THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY, 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, Ceneral Agent, 
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A Work of Value to Every Lawyer. 


Just PUBLISHED, 


Ram on Facts 


Subjects of Inquiry by a Jury. 
WITH NOTES BY JOHN TOWNSHEND, ESQ., 
Author of ** Slander and Libel,” etc., etc. 

With an Appendix, containing David Paul Brown's 
Golden Rules for the Examination of a Witness— 
Cox's Practical Advice for Conducting the Examina- 
tion of Witnesses—Whewell on Theory and Fact. 





*,* The Publishers believe this able work will be wel- 
comed by the legal profession. James Ram is an author 
of acknowledged merit, and his TREATISE oN Facts, 
although comparatively unknown here, has long enjoyed 
a high reputation in England. The work embodies the 
results of great learning, large experience, and acute ob- 
servation, with an extraordinary affluence of apt iilustra- 
tions from all possible sources; and these results are 
communicated in the clearest and most agreeable form. 

The American Notes supplied by Mr. Townshend (an 
experienced author and practising lawyer) add greatly to 
the-usefulness of the work, and fitly illustrate the text. 

*,* If obliged to characterize the book in a single sen- 
tence, we should call it ‘The Philosophy of Evidence.” 
It shows how we acquire our knowledge of facts; the 
circumstances which impede or facilitate the acquisition 
of knowledge ; the means by which the knowledge, when 
obtained, is either lost or perpetuated ; the difficulties in 
the way of communicating a knowledge of facts from one 
to another; the methods of distinguishing between truth 
and falsehood, and by which to test the value of human 
testimony. Together with a chapter upon ADVOCACY 
and another upon THE EXAMINATION OF WIT- 
NESSES. The whole calculated to assist in the acquisi- 
tion of that most difficult accomplishment—the art of 
trying a cause before jury. 

RAM ON FACTS is published in a handsome octavo 
volume—best law-book style. Price $5. Sent by mail or 
express, pre-paid, upon receipt of price. 
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